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THE DOING OF IT. 


A story is told in a recent number of the 
Bombay Guardian of an American tourist, 
who was taken to see a famous shrine in a 
church on the Continent, to whom the guide 
impressively announced, “This lamp has 
been burning eight hundred years.” “ Eight 
hundred years?” queried the tourist, “ and 
never out in all that time?” The guide re- 
iterated the statement. ‘ Well!” exclaimed 
the Yankee, and with a vigorous puff, he 
added, “‘ J guess tt’s out now.” 

The tourist sought for glory in a new 
direction—and found it; not in expending 
money to visit the famous piece of nonsense, 
but in ending the folly itself. Oh, that our 
well-intentioned notoriety seekers, who 
mingle in the society of Christian workers 
and philanthropists, would mind the same 
rule, well expressed by St. Paul in the 
words, “Perform the doing of it.” Whole 
volumes are being carefully compiled con- 
cerning certain abuses, the existence of which 
might almost be ended by an amount of 
effort equivalent to that spent in gathering 
the information, to put it away in books. To 
be sure, it is as important that the philan- 
thropist should know the nature of the 
social wrong against which he contends as 
that the physician should know the nature of 
disease. But some physicians are accused of 
studying disease because of a love for the 
study, without regard to finding a remedy 
for it. Likewise there may be a tendency to 
ferret out evils for the love of exposing them 
rather than with the object of exterminating 
them; a gathering of statistics that shall 
indicate a vast work, but not the vast work 
most needed. 

A notable illustration of the actual 
perversion of investigation to an evil end 
is the constant representation by the pro- ; 
opium press regarding the results of the | 
Opium Commission, which are made to testify | 
in favour of the use of opium and not against | 
it, even in advance of the official report being | 
given to the world. If this is really to be’ 
the outcome of its labours, the friends of | 
humanity might well say, Had all the’ 
money this Commission has cost been wasted | 
in putting out of existence a single opium 
den, or wasted in reforming a single opium 
victim, there would be less reason to com-— 
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plain against the extravagant folly and mis- 
chief wrought. In one sense all charitable 
and philanthropic work tends to degenerate 
into visiting unholy shrines, contemplating 
the burning lamps of folly, and _philoso- 
phising sadly on the superstition that 
eeps the fire burning. Seldom is a real 
reform inaugurated without a rash deed. 
The gladiatorial shows might have gone on to 
this day but for the heroic man who sprang 
into the arena and sustained mortal wounds 
in severing the combatants. Slavery might 
have been in existence still but for John 
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firearms on his own account, and got hanged 
for it. But these, we say, are fools and 
fanatics who deliberately invite calamity and 
death. Nevertheless, they blow out the lurid 
smoking lamp. 


on the other side. 
doings plainly show that they do not care- 
fully collect statistics and array them in neat 
columns, They have proceeded without 
proper formality! When it takes eight 
hundred years and more to get under way a 
properly formulated method of beginning to 
discuss a proper method of exterminating a 


The law may be against it, | 
and good taste and proper manners may be | 
Yea, their rash, reckless | 


lamp whose flame has been foolishly fed by 
the superstitious all this time, we take 
courage and thank God that He creates an 
ingenious Yankee who hits upon the plan of 
simply—blowing it out. But, they say, that 
was only done for notoriety. Perhaps; but 
who will dare say that nine-tenths of the 
statistichunting is not done for notoriety 
also ? And it occurs to us that, after all, the 
one who gets the deed done is the one who 
most deserves the confidence of the public as 
having an honest intention to do it. 

An effort has been made in public print 
for months past to show the ‘* harmlessness ” 
of opium, and to represent that the as yet 
unpublished report of the Opium Commission 
would prove it. But we venture to say that 
when three Christian gentlemen of the known 
moral character of Mr. Alfred Dyer, the 
Rev. Arthur Prautch, and Mr. Man Sukh 
Lal crossed the threshold of their prison cells, 
they blew out the lamp of that superstition. 
But have not these three made themselves 
notorious by what they did? Some of us 
frankly wish we also could find a place 
to make ourselves known for something 
brought to pass. The glory of such a deed 
before .God is unspeakably bright, what- 
ever may be the opinions of men. But did 
they not do their work in a rash way? We 
believe the mistake of all ages is in searching 
fatally long for a regular method of attack- 
ing irregular crime. Sometimes the method 
must match the need. David, armourless, 
and with a stone, slew Goliath in defiance of 
all the rules of military warfare of his day, 
so far as we know them; and David's big 
brothers, who knew so well how it should be 
done, stood by to sneer in the very face of the 
unequal contest, quite forgetting in their zeal 
for the proper thing that Goliath was their 


| Brown, who began @ foolhardy battle with | enemy as well as David’s. But (tod was in the 


| method adopted, and God is with these three 
| holy men who stand as living witnesses to 


| the fact that there must be haru in an opium 
| trafic which classes them with criminals at 
|the instigation of the opium farmer. Had 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Kzekiel waited until 
their testimony against national curses would 
stand in a man-made law court of the day 
before uttering their denunciations, our Bible 
would have lacked in being a complete guide 
to human conduct. We welcome Mr. Dyer’s 
party to England, and not one word of ours 
shall betray the littleness of spirit which 
objects, “ But these men did not do their 
work in the proper method!” The fact 
remains—they blew out the lamp / 
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OFFICIALDOS1 IN 


INTERVIEW WITH 


REV. A. W. PRAUTCH, AND MR. AND 
MRS. MAN SUKH LAL. 


WueEwn I went to see the late prisoners of the 


INDIA. 


official ring in India they had only arrived over- | 


night in London, and I was disappointed in not 
seeing Mr. Alfred Dyer, who was too unwell for 
the ordeal. Neither Mr. Pfautch nor Man Sukh 
Lal looked the kind of miin to get deservedly 
into gaol. They do not glory in their imprison- 
ment, but they are not ashamed of it. The fact 


oe MR. ALFRED DYER, 


is public opinion in India has acquitted them of 
all blame, and officialdom even has no other 
crime against them than that of being fanatics. 
But fanatics are, generally speaking, up-to-date 
reformers, and their judges the rearward of 
progress. 

“ What sort of a prison did the authorities put 
you in?” LIasked Man Sukh Lal. “ Did they 
put you in prison dress P” 

‘Qh, yes. As soon as I got into Byculla 
prison I had to take off my clothes, and put on 
some coarse brown garments with jf marked 
upon the breast of the coat and the legs of 
the trousers. in tar. Being something like 
Yacchosus in stature, the trousers they gave me 
were so long that I had to double them up to the 
knees, and keep them up with some rough coir 
string tied round the waist. The coat was 
primitive, too, and had no pockets. My cell was 
all stone, even the bench for sleeping, and a 
heavy jron-barred door with a padlock fastened 
me in, They gave me prison blankets, and a 
battered metal pot filled with drinking water. 
The pot was useful as a pillow, I found, for I had 
nothing else. I could take three paces one way 
of the cell and four the other. The mosquitos 
bothered me at night, and I had rats for visitors 
that stole the meat I was allowed to have the 
first day, and they had a partiality for my hair. 
‘An hour’s walk a day was allowed up and down 
the yard. For breakfast I had a pint of skilly. 
Mr. Prautch called it ‘bill sticker's paste.’ A 
loaf of dark brown bread had to last all day. 
Dinner was a little rice, eight ounces of meat, 
and five small potatoes. ‘The evening meal was 
another pint of skilly, but made with sugar 
instead of salt. They allowed me some books, 


but were firm against writing materials, lest 1 | 
After- 


should use them for agitation purposes. 


wards I was put into the hospital room and the 
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| was confined too, though not with me, The 
worst was the solitary confinement, for I was 
| allowed to speak to nobody, and the worst time 
of that was the long dark evenings.” 
| Man Sukh Lal is an Englishman; hence I 
| asked him how he came to be in India. 
| “For ten years,” he said, “I was a member of 
the Salvation Army. Then I went to India 
| Seven years ago. In accordance with the Army’s 
| practice, I adopted the Indian style of living, and 
took an Indian name. Most of my time has been 
spent in the interior among the people, preaching 
the Gospel. I have an Indian wife,” (introducing 
me to a gentle, pleasing-looking Hindoo lady) ; 
“that has helped me much in getting to a right 
understanding of the feelings of the population. 
I have lived in their houses, not as their patron 
and their boss, but as one of them.” 
“You say not as patron or boss. Is that how 
Englishmen are viewed by natives out there ?” 
“That is the spirit of the relationship between 
the governing and governed classes of India. 
You have nothing like it here, unless it be in the 
subservience of your country labourers to the 
country gentry. You know how little they dare 
speak or act freely in the presence of their 
superiors, as they term them; that, in a greatly 
aggravated measure, is the relationship of 
parallel classes in India. Therein is the difficulty 
of our anti-opium agitation, The real spirit of the 
people never gets expression, while you hear all 
that officialdom chooses to say.” 

“Then your aim has been to get into the 
people’s way of looking at things P ” 

“In every way I possibly could. I am glad to 
say that I am able to speak and write three 
Indian languages. Many Indian officials cannot 
do more than mutter and bluster in more than 
one. How can men govern in line with the spirit 
of the people, so as to meet their real wants and 
capabilities, when they do not even know with 
facility their language? It is most important to 
remember that the average Government official 
does not live in the native towns. He lives apart | 
froin those he governs, and with an assumption | 
of superiority that makes reliable intercourse 
impossible.” 

“ But the native voice cap surely make itself 
heard by collecting themselves together ? ” 

“Oh, you of course think that Indians have 
the same spirit as you have here; but there the 
people have never been used to democratic 
practices. They have been sweated and bullied 
for ages, and though the British Government has 
done immense good, the subservient spirit is not 
yet eradicated. Indians are quite satisfied that 
the British Government intends their well-being, 
but between the Government and the people is 
officialdom. There was a riot in Assam. Some 
500 or 600 messengers and servants met to lay 
bare their grievances and were refused. Mr. 
Driberg, who reported on the affair, wrote that 
for them ‘to go to Cutcherry and complain, and 
hope to bring their grievances to the ears of the 
Huzoor, was out of the question, for if they 
attempted to enter the court-house they were 
thrust aside by peadahs.’ He said also that the 
riot was owing primarily to Lieutenant Sconce’s 
inaccessibility to the people, and to his treatment 
of those who came to lay their grievances before 
him. You cannot conceive in what awe the 
people stand of officials.” Man Sukh Lal is a 
humorist, as his experience in the Byculla 
prison shows. Like many preachers, he would | 
have made a good actor. It was laughable, | 
though saddening, to see him act the frightened 
native before a pompous nobody of an ofticial. 

“But don’t the people understand that we at 


home don’t wish them to be subservient, but to | 


have their rights ? ” 
“ They have very little idea of what liberty 
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have very great power, so that a native contractor 
or merchant, or any man who wants to stand in 
well with local authorities, would not dare «. 
express his opinion if it was against the o 


of the local officials, Our witnesses in the Opium 
Commission were bullied, and even assauli 


and false charges brought against them. I do 
not say all Government Departments are like the 
Opium Department. The Trade Department 
e.g., is excellently managed. But it is not Bs 
Christian Government in India. Numbers of 
the officials are non-Christians, and do not care 
much about the teaching of Jesus. To suppose 
that these subordinates would be more intent on 
carrying out the wishes of a Christian Parliament 
than their European superiors is not possible,” 

“Do you say, then, that officialdom got up 
the case against you?” 

“Entirely. Nominally, of course, I wag 
prosecuted by a private citizen, but he was only 
a dumb spectator of the trial at the back of the 
court. Rustomji, who is the Chief Opium 
Inspector, was the chief mau in my prosecution. 
Soon after he was promoted over the heads of 
others to be assistant collector. He admitted 
these facts in cross-examination by myself. He 
also admitted that the Government did not 
desire these opium shops to be closed. They 
were called clubs, and therefore he had made no 
effort to shut them up. We have no right, he 
said, to shut them up. He said that, in spite of 
the parliamentary order. With regard to its 
really being an official prosecution it will be 
sufficient to say that the man who was appointed 
to the post of magistrate to try my case was 
himself a Government; official of the Bombay 
Government. He was in the Government's pay, 
and only temporarily a magistrate for this 
purpose.” 

‘“‘ Was Mr. Dyer’s case as unjust ?” 

“We were all charged together under one 
section of the India Penal Code for defamation of 
character. After Mr. Dyer had written out and 
prepared his defence and appeared in court, the 
judge told him that he would be tried under 
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another section of the code. No time was given 
for preparation of a new defence, and the magis- 
trate ruled, too, that much of Mr. Dyer’s prepared 
defence on the other section could not be ad- 
“mitted. He knew that Mr. Dyer would escape 


: : ” 
‘ under the section first maintained. 


means. 
The officials of the departments 
generally belong to the same clubs, and they 


They don’t know the privileges they | 
_ already possess. 
Roman Catholie chapel shed, in which Mr. Dyer 


Mrs. Man Sukh Lal only confirmed my impres- 
‘sions after recent talks with Hindoos that 
‘ governing Orientals should be a very easy task. 
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The Saxon and Celt are so assertive, and so fond | 
of ruling rather than being ruled, that they make |. 
But the Hindoo is |, 


awkward teams to drive. 
always ready to acquiesce in being governed. 
The wife of Man Sukh Lal told me that she was 
a native, and her husband added, “The better 
way to put it for an English public is, an educated 
native.” 

«JT am the daughter,” she said, “ of an Indian 
farmer. 
father; and so was my mother. My parents, 
however, died young, and I was under the 
guardianship of my uncle, also a Christian. For 
five years I was in @ Presbyterian Boarding 
School. I can read and write in my own and 
two other languages.” 

“Have you had any experience of the social 
effects of opium taking ?” 


“JT have seen its effects in others. Native |, 


opinion is decidedly against opium, and native 
women especially so. They suffer the most. I 
never heard a woman say it was a good thing, 
though many mothers give it to their children, 
Iam sorry to say. It is the curse of thousands 
of native homes. Native women would tell you 
everywhere that it is a very bad thing.” 

I don’t know that I ever heard anything more 
touching than this retiring woman, in her gentle 
way, struggling to find English words to describe 
what wives of opium smokers have to go though. 

“They become bad women,” she said, “ to get 
the money for their husbands to smoke opium. 
Their husbands tell them they must have the 
opium, 
with an indignant flash in her eyes. “ And they 
go into the streets and get the money.” 

“That opinion of India,” said her husband, 
“was never heard by the Opium Commission. 
The chief victims are the women and children, 


and not a voice from them was heard ofticially by | 


this farce of a Commission.” 

“Tell me, madam, as a native, are the Hindoo 
people afraid of the officials P” 

She laughed at the question, evidently recall- 
ing many a scene of subservience. 

“Yes,” she said, “they are fearfully 
frightened, and they will take their life and run 
away.” 

“That,” said Man Sukh Lal, “is a native ex- 
pression, a proverb. It means that when the 
natives go before a court, they believe that life 
is at stake;” and he acted a comical scene of a 
native answering questions, with hands together 
beseeching, practically saying, “ Whatever the 
court wants me to say, I will say, only let me 
get away.” 

Mr. Prautch isa go-ahead American, of fine 
physique, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 3 

“JT have had ten years’ experience in India,” 
he said, “ and have lived among the people, and 
have had every facility for getting at the inward- 
ness of the opium iniquity. That has made me 
see more than those who only see the natives 
occasionally, and then at a distance—official 
distance,” he added, with a grim smile, “ and 
have as little communication with the people as 
possible,” 

“ And you disagree with the opium traftic P " 

“Tam certain that opium-taking is a great 
vice, ruining the people absolutely body and soul. 
And, in spite of the lame defence made before 
the Commission, the evil is as much as it ever 
was. It stands right in the path of our mis- 
sionary work,” 

Mr. Prautch gave instance after instance of 
mental terrorism, and will make a formidable 
public critic of the manner in which the evidence 

was “cooked” for the Opium Commission. He 
was equally firm that the English Giovernment is 
one thing, and Indian officialdom another. The 
case stands, that the voice of India, its women 
especially, has not been heard by Her Majesty’s 
Opium Commission. G. W. T. 


He was a Christian, as was my grand- | 


and they must go and get it,” she said, | 
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Some Village Chronicles, 


BY E, RENTOUL ESLER, 
Author of “ The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” etc. 
CHAPTER Il—(continued). 


“Ir's well to be you, Mrs. Hart,” Gretta 
Mallock said several times, wistfully. ‘‘Some 
folks get all the chances in this world.” 

A curious quiver contracted Becca’s face. “ I 
know I have a good deal to be thankful for,” she 
answered. 

“T don’t know what makes you be so good to 
me,” Gretta said once, reflecting. “We were 
never friends in the dld days, not to speak of, 
and if you were to mind Tom’s mother you 
would think I do not deserve friends.” 

“T always liked Tom,” Mrs, Hart said. 

Gretta looked round at her, with a new in- 
telligence in her eyes. “Tom should have 
married you,” she said. “ You would have got on 


with the old people, and the work would have 


suited you; you are strong.” She surveyed her 
surroundings wistfully as she spoke, as if she 
were trying to fancy herself John Hart’s widow, 
but she made no reference to this. 

After a time Gretta’s visits ceased, and it 
became generally recognised that she was fatally 
ill. “Anda good thing too!” the invalid said 
once, bitterly. “ I’ve been mortally tired of my 
share in this world.” 

Several people tried to induce a more fitting 
frame of mind, but Gretta was not responsive. 
She wanted to be let alone ; she said it was about 
theonly thing she did want. Of course, she loved 
her children, but there were people who knew 
their ways far better than she did, and would 
look after them. Meantime, she wanted them 
kept away from her, as their noise teased her. 

Mrs. Hart came over often, and made herself 
useful in a hundred ways ; indeed, she seemed the 
one strong and soothing influence that the dying 
woman welcomed, though, even against her, 
Gretta’s weakness girded now and then. ‘I’m 
almost tired of Mrs. Hart’s name,” she said once 
or twice. ‘People would think, to hear you all 
talk, that the Lord made her perfect and then broke 
the pattern. Tom had better get her when I’m 
out ofthe way.” But she was ashamed of these 
outbursts afterwards. “ You should not be so 
good to me. I’m downright mean,” she said. 
“But when everybody praises you it kind o’ 
fidgets me, though I'd praise you myself, if they’d 
only keep still.” 

But a day came when Gretta could not be 
fidgeted any more, and when she lay in her 
coffin, looking so slim and fair and _ girlish, 
that Tom Mallock forgot, for the moment, all the 
vexations that had intervened since he first said 
he loved her. 

Mrs. Mallock displayed much resignation as a 
mourner. She told the neighbours that Gretta 
had made a happy change; then she put the 
furniture as it had been before ‘l'om’s marriage, 
and busied herself over her domestic duties with 
a new access of cheerfulness. 

Gretta’s grave was near the front gate in the 
churchyard, so that Tom saw the white head- 
stone every Sunday, but he was never able to 
remember why the sight of it always recalled his 
odd conversation with Rebecca years before. 
The simple explanation was that it stood almost 
parallel with John Whittock’s grave, and that 
association of ideas brought back a certain 
memorable June evening. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Rebecca wa3 now one of the most important 


personages in the village, a matronly, gracious 
figure, carrying her thirty-five years with due 


| dignity. 
She had been but a young woman when John | 


Hart died, but somehow no one had ever 
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yossipped about her, or suggested that she should 
enter on second nuptials, Marriage was 

as a settlement in the village, and when a 
woman had once been settled comfortably it 
would have seemed like tempting Providence to 
run fresh risks. 

With ‘Tom Mallock it was different. He had 
six children, and his parents were decidedly old 
people now, and to the comfort of his menage a 
young wife would be indispensable. People 
began soon to look around in his interests, and 
to consider as eligible one and another spinster, 
previously regarded as a little pussce. This 
time Tom was expected to marry prudently, and 
with due regard to serviceable qualities. But 
somehow no one thought of Mrs. Hart in such 
a connection. For one thing Rebecca was felt 
to be Tom’s sociul superior ; marriage with him 
could profit her in no wise, and would certainly 
cost her a good deal in personal ease and well+ 


| being 


As to Tom himself, the parish had married 
him over and over again before the contempla- 
tion of such a step entered his mind. But in 
time he grew accustomed to the want of poor 
Gretta’s fretful presence, as was not unnatural, 
and in time also the sense of defeat and discom- 
fiture was lifted from his spirit. His expecta- 
tions had long been narrowed down to the limits 
of his own most unhappy household, but when 
the irksome circumstance against which he had 
never complained, even to himself, was removed, 
he suddenly stood erect again. He was only 
six and thirty, and the world was still young 
and bright, with peace and sunshine in many 
quarters. Involuntarily his eyes would lift 


‘themselves often from the line of the brown 


furrow he was tracing to glance up towards 
Mrs, Hart’s compact white house, with its trim 
front garden, its picturesque porch, and dainty 
lace-trimmed windows. Now and then he would 
call on Rebecca in a neighbourly way at irregu- 
lar hours, as is the rural habit, and however she 
might be occupied Mrs. Hart never kept him 
waiting. Whether she was butter-making, or 
baking, or otherwiseengaged, she was always fit to 
be seen, and Tom often recalled her well-poised 
figure in its ample apron, the round firmness of 
her arms, and the dainty dexterity of her large, 
well-shaped hands. Her capable good sense 
shone like a beacon amid the frets of his life, 
and the pleasant background of her well- 
managed house became incorporated with her in 
his thoughts. But Tom was not the only one 
who esteemed Mrs. Hart and enjoyed her friend- 
ship; other visitors dropped in at the farm at 
odd hours, and were welcomed as promptly and 
heard as patiently. At first Tom liked the 
thought of Rebecca as local benefuctress and 
adviser, but ultimately it provoked him. Mar- 
ried men had wives of their own to consult, and 
unmarried men could look out for these at their 
leisure. ‘To be too accessible showed weakness, 
That he might not ran with the crowd, Tom 
sulked now and then, keeping away from Mrs. 
Hart’s presence for a couple of weeks; but as 
his absence seemed to make no kind of impres- 
sion on Rebecca, he reconsidered the ground of 
his offence and abandoned it. 

That his mother carly discovered the state of 
his feelings did not matter ; what mattered very 
much were her comments thereon, The old lady 
viewed her only son’s aspirations with a disdain 
that the hopes of only sons are usually exempt 
from. “ Becca Hart-—you marry Becen Hart ! My 
dear Tom, Becca is not a born fool, What under 
the sun could tempt her to think of such a 
thing ?” 

Tom could not put the reason into words, No 
doubt the world would judge like bis mother, 


“but. circumstances sumetimes discountenanced 


prudent opinions. 
But Mrs. Mallock’s wishes in the matter 
tallied exactly with her son’s, and wishes being 
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such a prolific parent of hopes, the old lady in 
time began to reconsider her first view of the 
case. Women were odd creatures, even the 
wisest of them were not above desiring intimate 
personal affection, and what they called the pro- 
tection of a husband’s love. Tom might not be 
good enough for Mrs. Hart, but at least he was 
as good as anyone that was available, and con- 
sidered as a human creature, he would succeed 
John Hart not unworthily. Of course there 
were difficulties in the way, but no difficulties 
that were insuperable. There were six children, 
certainly; but a second home would be avail- 
able, and Rebecca always seemed fond of the 
children. 

The mind of another being an absolutely 
unknown quantity, speculation has an unlimited 
field of exercise. Mrs. Mallock took courage and 
began to hope for the happiest results, and Tom 
renewed his youth while he envisaged the future. 
He became more careful in his attire, carried 
himself better, and merged the dull village 
views of things in more abstract speculations. 

There was an evening when Mrs. Mallock saw 
that the crisis in her son’s love affair had arrived. 
Tom had been depressed all the day, but as 
evening approached he brightened visibly, got 
through his work hastily, left the yard boy to 
see after certain of his duties, and made his 
toilet very carefully. When he descended from 
the gable room, his flushed face above its blue 
necktie looked almost boyish. 

Mrs. Mallock asked a few irrelevant questions 
to prove that she noticed nothing unusual, but 
as Tom opened the front door she could not re- 
frain from saying, “ Good luck to you.” Tom did 
not answer even by a look—he felt the occasion 
too momentous. 

A degree of his feverish anxiety seemed to 
communicate itself to his mother in his absence. 
There was the usual domestic work to be done, 
but it seemed nothing because her emotions ex- 
pressed themselves in the increased activity of 
her hands. When the supper things were washed 
and put away, and the hired girl had taken the 
children upstairs to their sleeping rooms, Mrs. 
Mallock drew her oak chair close to the window 
and sat there, looking out. 

“J don’t believe she'll have him,” she said, re- 
peatedly, but the very repetition seemed to prove 
that she was not so sure. 

It was twilight when ‘Tom came back, and a 
fine rain was falling, which rendered figures on 
the landscape doubly obscure. 

“He is here too soon,” the mother said to 
herself when she recognised him. Then she rose 
with alacrity and opened the door. 

“ Well!” she cried. 

He entered gloomily and threw himself into a 
chair by the hearth. 

“It’s no use,” he said. 

“Tas good as thought it.” Tom made no re- 
joinder, and after a moment’s silence the mother 
renewed the attack. “Had she any partickler 
reason ?” 

He gave a short laugh. ‘No reason, but her 
desperate love for John Hart.” 

“ He was very good to her,” Mrs. Mallock 
said, doubtfully. 

“That is just it.” 

“Can't you tell me what she said 
mother broke in, fretfully. 

“She said she never thought to be loved ; she 
said she was not built on the lines for love—to 
be found useful was all she had ever expected. 
At one time she was little better than a human 
beast of burden, but she never complained. 
When she married she thought it was a fair 
bargain—her industry in exchange for a com- 
fortable home. ‘But John Hart loved me,’ she 
said, and, if you believe me, I never saw a face 
like hers when she said it.” 

“ But he is dead,” Mrs. Mallock argued, not 
unreasonably. “Did you put it before her that 
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you are not in a hurry, that you would let her 
make her own time?” 

“There is no second marriage for Rebecca 
Hart,” Tom said with conviction. “To hear her 
talk is to feel ashamed of ever having had such 8 
thought in connection with her.” 

“Nobody would have thought John Hart was 
the kind of man to rouse feelings of that sort,” 
Mrs. Mallock said, dubiously. 

Tom drew himself up. “I kind o’ ways 
understand it,” he said. “When you think 
yourself a clod of earth, and somebody takes you 
up and treats you like a jewel, it puts a lifetime 
of difference into every hour that comes after- 
wards.” 


AM I MY BROTHER'S 
KEEPER? 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. * 


ALL men are our brethren ; all who sin, all who 
suffer, all who lie murdered like Abel, sick and 
wounded like the poor traveller where he haa 
been left by the world’s thieves and murderers, 
where he lay neglected by the frosty-hearted 
priest and the scrupulously-sacrificing Levite on 
the hot and dusty wayside of the world. 


* ® 


But let us confine our thoughts to those who 
most pressingly need our services—to the great 
masses of the poor, the oppressed, the wretched, 
the hungry, the lost, the outcast. I will enter 
into no disquisition to account either for their 
existence or our responsibility for it. I will only 
say that among them lies, in some form or other, 
a great sphere of our duty, which, if we neglect 
for our pleasure, we neglect also at our peril. I 
need hardly pause to prove that this is our duty 
to our fellow men, and above all to our suffering 
fellow men. It is the unvarying lesson of 
Scripture. It is the essential message of the 
grand old Hebrew prophets. It was the frequent 
theme of Christ. It was the repeated exhorta- 
tion of His Apostles and Evangelists. 

We are constantly told by callous and worldly 
persons what a crime it is to give to a beggar; 
we are constantly lectured on our “ maudlin 
sentimentality ” if we aid the starving families of 
men on strike. Even newspapers that are 
supposed to be specially Christian have no scorn 
too acrid for propositions dictated by a generous 
if perplexed sympathy for which they can find no 
better terms than “verbal poultices,” “ sickly 
fluidity” and “hysteric gush.” One sees how 
summarily Isaiah and St. James would have 
been trampled into contempt by the trenchant 
criticisms of these gentlemen ! 

Well, let us by all means attend to our 
political economy, let us by all means tame down 
the splendid passion of the prophets, lest it 
should seem socialistic ; and the generous impulse 
of the philanthropist, lest it should interfere with 
the ratepayer. But, in Heaven’s name, let us 
not forget that, when all is said and done by 
those who rightly discourage mere casual dole- 
giving, the majestic claims of charity are not 
exhausted. We have not quite done our duty 
to the world of the wretched when we have 
proved to our own satisfaction that men whose 
passionate love for their fellow men has reclaimed 
thousands of the arabs of our streets, and 
preached the Gospel to the lowest of the poor, 
are contemptible fanatics. Is it, indeed, the 
case that as we loll in our luxurious armchairs 


* * 
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* The sermon is taken from a volume recently 
published by Elliot Stock under the title ‘‘ Lombard 
Street in Lent.” A course of sermons on social 
subjects organised by the London Branch of the 
Christian Social Union, and preached in the Church 
of St. Edmund King and Martyr, Lombard Street, 
during Lent, 1891. Price 33, 6d. 
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we not only need give nothing to help these 
efforts, but can even afford to look down from 
the whole height of our paltry conventionalism 
on workers who have more of the love of God 
and man in their little fingers than any ordinary 
thousand of us have in our whole loins ? 

I esteem far higher the burning desire to help 
their fellow-men, the strenuous effort to carry 
that desire into effect, which actuates men who 
are the common sneer of worldlings and of 
religious newspapers, than I estimate the thin 
respectability and smug decorum of thousands of 
commonplace churchmen. These lovers of their 
brethren have not only criticised and sneered— 
they have rescued the perishing, they have cared 
for the dying, they have healed the broken- 

they have wrought and fought, and 
toiled and prayed, and suffered. 


* * * * * 


That there is an almost shoreless sea of 
misery around us, which rolls up its dark waves 
to our very doors ; that thousands live and die 
in the dim borderland of destitution ; that little 
children wail and starve, and perish and soak 
and blacken soul and sense in our streets; that 
there are hundreds and thousands of the unem- 
ployed, not all of whom, as some would persuade 
us, are lazy impostors; that the demon of 
Drink still causes among us daily horrors which 
would disgrace Dahomey or Ashantee, and rakes 
into his coffers millions of pounds which are wet 
with tears and red with blood—these are facts 
patent to every eye. 

Now, God will work no miracle to mend these 
miseries. If we neglect them they will be left 
uncured, but He will hold us responsible for the 
neglect. It is vain for us to ask, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” In spite of all the political 
economists, in spite of all superfine theories of 
chilly and purse-saving wisdom, in spite of all the 
critics of the irreligious—=still more of the semi- 
religious and the religious press, He will say to 
the callous and the slothful, with such a glance 
“as struck Gehazi with leprosy, and Simon 
Magus with a curse,” “ What hast thou done? 
Smooth religionist, orthodox churchman, scru- 
pulous Levite, befringed and bephylacteried 
Pharisee, thy brother’s blood crieth to Me from 
the ground!” 

And this awful appeal which He is always 
making to us arouses & murmur, & hiss, a shout 
of reclamation. The respectable say, “ Are we 
rich, we clever, we refined people, we good 
churchmen, we who thank God we are not as 
that fanatic or that Dissenter, are we our 
prother’s keeper?” And the scornful nabobs 
say, “ What have we to do with these pariuhs, 
these hangers-on of the gin-shops, these noisy 
demagogues?” Was not St. James thinking of 
such when, writing to the wealthy and religious 
respectabilities of his day, he sternly arraigned 
their callous selfishness with the charge, “ Ye have 
despised the poor ” P 

There are many ways of asking the question of 
Cain. There is that of coarse ignorance ; of men 
steeped in the greed and hardness of gold, who 
say outright with Tennyson’s “ Northern 
Farmer ” that “ the poor in a lump is bad.” But 
it may also be asked in a spirit which robs even 
charity of its compassionateness and makes 
4 gift more maddening and more odious than a 
blow. 


* * * 


Worst and wickedest of all is it to stand still 
and call those fools and fanatics who are bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day. The best 
men suffer with those whom they see suffer. 
They cannot allay the storm ; yet, since the cry 
knocks against their very hearts, they would at 
least aid those who are doing more than them- 
selves to rescue the perishing. They would at 
least sympathise and help, and, at the lowest, 


give. 


* * 
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we not only need give nothing to help these 
efforts, but can even afford to look down from 
the whole height of our paltry conventionalism 
on workers who have more of the love of God 
and man in their little fingers than any ordinary 
thousand of us have in our whole loins ? 

I esteem far higher the burning desire to help 
their fellow-men, the strenuous effort to carry 
that desire into effect, which actuates men who 
are the common sneer of worldlings and of 
religious newspapers, than I estimate the thin 
respectability and smug decorum of thousands of 
commonplace churchmen. These lovers of their 
brethren have not only criticised and sneered— 
they have rescued the perishing, they have cared 
for the dying, they have healed the broken- 
hearted, they have ,wrought and fought, and 
toiled and prayed, and suffered. 


* * * * * 


That there is an almost shoreless sea of 
misery around us, which rolls up its dark waves 
to our very doors; that thousands live and die 
in the dim borderland of destitution ; that little 
children wail and starve, and perish and soak 
and blacken soul and sense in our streets; that 
there are hundreds and thousands of the unem- 
ployed, not all of whom, as some would persuade 
us, are lazy impostors; that the demon of 
Drink still causes among us daily horrors which 
would disgrace Dahomey or Ashantee, and rakes 
into his coffers millions of pounds which are wet 
with tears and red with blood—these are facts 
patent to every eye. 

Now, God will work no miracle to mend these 
miseries. If we neglect them they will be left 
uncured, but He will hold us responsible for the 
neglect. It is vain for us to ask, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” In spite of all the political 
economists, in spite of all superfine theories of 
chilly and purse-saving wisdom, in spite of all the 
critics of the irreligious—still more of the semi- 
religious and the religious press, He will say to 
the callous and the slothful, with such a glance 
“as struck Gehazi with leprosy, and Simon 
Magus with a curse,” “ What hast thou done? 
Smooth religionist, orthodox churchman, scru- 
pulous Levite, befringed and bephylacteried 
Pharisee, thy brother’s blood crieth to Me from 
the ground! ” 

And this awful appeal which He is always 
making to us arouses 4 murmur, a hiss, a shout 
of reclamation. The respectable say, “ Are we 
rich, we clever, we refined people, we good 
churchmen, we who thank God we are not as 
that fanatic or that Dissenter, are we our 
prother’s keeper?” And the scornful nabobs 
say, “ What have we to do with these pariahs, 
these hangers-on of the gin-shops, these noisy 
demagogues?” Was not St. James thinking of 
such when, writing to the wealthy and religious 
respectabilities of his day, he sternly arraigned 
their callous selfishness with the charge, “ Ye have 
despised the poor ” ? 

There are many ways of asking the question of 
Cain. There is that of coarse ignorance ; of men 
steeped in the greed and hardness of gold, who 
say outright with Tennyson’s “ Northern 
Farmer ” that “ the poor in a lump is bad.” But 
it may also be asked in a spirit which robs even 
charity of its compassionateness and makes 
a gift more maddening and more odious than a 
blow. 


such a prolific parent of hopes, the old lady in 
time began to reconsider her first view of the 
case. Women were odd creatures, even the 
wisest of them were not above desiring intimate 
personal affection, and what they called the pro- 
tection of a husband’s love. Tom might not be 
good enough for Mrs. Hart, but at least he was 
as good as anyone that was available, and con- 
sidered as a human creature, he would succeed 
John Hart not unworthily. Of course there 
were difficulties in the way, but no difficulties 
that were insuperable. There were six children, 
certainly; but a second home would be avail- 
able, and Rebecca always seemed fond of the 
children. 

The mind of another being an absolutely 
unknown quantity, speculation has an unlimited 
field of exercise. Mrs. Mallock took courage and 
began to hope for the happiest results, and Tom 
renewed his youth while he envisaged the future. 
He became more careful in his attire, carried 
himself better, and merged the dull village 
views of things in more abstract speculations. 

There was an evening when Mrs. Mallock saw 
that the crisis in her son’s love affair had arrived. 
Tom had been depressed all the day, but as 
evening approached he brightened visibly, got 
through his work hastily, left the yard boy to 
see after certain of his duties, and made his 
toilet very carefully. When he descended from 
the gable room, his flushed face above its blue 
necktie looked almost boyish. 

Mrs. Mallock asked a few irrelevant questions 
to prove that she noticed nothing unusual, but 
as Tom opened the front door she could not re- 
frain from saying, “ Good luck to you.” Tom did 
not answer even by a look—he felt the occasion 
too momentous. 

A degree of his feverish anxiety seemed to 
communicate itself to his mother in his absence. 
There was the usual domestic work to be done, 
but it seemed nothing because her emotions ex- 
pressed themselves in the increased activity of 
her hands. When the supper things were washed 
and put away, and the hired girl had taken the 
children upstairs to their sleeping rooms, Mrs. 
Mallock drew her oak chair close to the window 
and sat there, looking out. 

“T don’t believe she'll have him,” she said, re- 
peatedly, but the very repetition seemed to prove 
that she was not so sure. 

It was twilight when ‘om came back, and a 
fine rain was falling, which rendered figures on 
the landscape doubly obscure. 

“He is here too soon,” the mother said to 
herself when she recognised him. Then she rose 
with alacrity and opened the door. 

“ Well!” she cried. 

He entered gloomily and threw himself into a 
chair by the hearth. 

“It’s no use,” he said. 

“Tas good as thought it.” Tom made no re- 
joinder, and after a moment's silence the mother 
renewed the attack. “Had she any partickler 
reason ?” 

He gave a short laugh. ‘No reason, but her 
desperate love for John Hart.” 

“ He was very good to her,” Mrs. Mallock 
said, doubtfully. 

“That is just it.” 

“Can’t you tell me what she said?” the 
mother broke in, fretfully. 

“‘ She said she never thought to be loved ; she 
said she was not built on the lines for love—to 
be found useful was all she had ever expected. 
At one time she was little better than a human 
beast of burden, but she never complained. 
When she married she thought it was a fair 
bargain—her industry in exchange for a com- 
fortable home. ‘But John Hart loved me,’ she 
said, and, if you believe me, I never saw 4 face 
like hers when she said it.” 

“ But he is dead,” Mrs. Mallock argued, not 
unreasonably. “Did you put it before her that 


you are not in a hurry, that you would let her 
make her own time?” 

“There is no second marriage for Rebecca 
Hart,” Tom said with conviction. “ To hear her 
talk is to feel ashamed of ever having had such 8 
thought in connection with her.” 

«« Nobody would have thought John Hart was 
the kind of man to rouse feelings of that sort,” 
Mrs. Mallock said, dubiously. 

Tom drew himself up. “I kind 0’ ways 
understand it,” he said. “When you think 
yourself a clod of earth, and somebody takes you 
up and treats you like a jewel, it puts a lifetime 
of difference into every hour that comes after- 
wards.” 


AM I MY BROTHER’S 
KEEPER? 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. . 


ALL men are our brethren; all who sin, all who 
suffer, all who lie murdered like Abel, sick and 
wounded like the poor traveller where he haa 
been left by the world’s thieves and murderers, 
where he lay neglected by the frosty-hearted 
priest and the scrupulously-sacrificing Levite on 
the hot and dusty wayside of the world. 


* * * * 


But let us confine our thoughts to those who 
most pressingly need our services—to the great 
masses of the poor, the oppressed, the wretched, 
the hungry, the lost, the outcast. I will enter 
into no disquisition to account either for their 
existence or our responsibility for it. I will only 
say that among them lies, in some form or other, 
a great sphere of our duty, which, if we neglect 
for our pleasure, we neglect also at our peril. I 
need hardly pause to prove that this is our duty 
to our fellow men, and above all to our suffering 
fellow men. It is the unvarying lesson of 
Scripture. It is the essential message of the 
grand old Hebrew prophets. It was the frequent 
theme of Christ. It was the repeated exhorta- 
tion of His Apostles and Evangelists. 

We are constantly told by callous and worldly 
persons what a crime it is to give to a beggar; 
we are constantly lectured on our “ maudlin 
sentimentality ” if we aid the starving families of 
men on strike. Even newspapers that are 
supposed to be specially Christian have no scorn 
too acrid for propositions dictated by a generous 
if perplexed sympathy for which they can find no 
better terms than “verbal poultices,” “ sickly 
fluidity” and “hysteric gush.” One sees how 
summarily Isaiah and St. James would have 
been trampled into contempt by the trenchant 
criticisms of these gentlemen ! 

Well, let us by all means attend to our 
political economy, let us by all means tame down 
the splendid passion of the prophets, lest it 
should seem socialistic ; and the generous impulse 
of the philanthropist, lest it should interfere with 
the ratepayer. But, in Heaven’s name, let us 
not forget that, when all is said and done by 
those who rightly discourage mere casual dole- 
giving, the majestic claims of charity are not 
exhausted. We have not quite done our duty 
to the world of the wretched when we have 
proved to our own satisfaction that men whose 
passionate love for their fellow men has reclaimed 
thousands of the arabs of our streets, and 
preached the Gospel to the lowest of the poor, 
are contemptible fanatics. Is it, indeed, the 
case that as we loll in our luxurious armchairs 
gi 


» * * * * 


Worst and wickedest of all is it to stand still 
and call those fools and fanatics who are bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day. The best 
men suffer with those whom they see suffer. 
They cannot allay the storm ; yet, since the cry 
knocks against their very hearts, they would at 
least aid those who are doing more than them- 
selves to rescue the perishing. They would at 
least sympathise and help, and, at the lowest, 


give. 


* The sermon is taken from a volume recently 
published by Elliot Stock under the title “ Lombard 
Street in Lent.” A course of sermons on social 
subjects organised by the London Branch of the 
Christian Social Union, and preached in the Church 
of St. Edmund King and Martyr, Lombard Street, 
during Lent, 1891. Price 33, 6d. 
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ROYAL COPMISSION ON 


LABOUR. 
REPORTS OF THE WOMEN COM- 
MISSIONERS. 
BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE, 
PART II. 

Taz Commission was most fortunate in securing 
the services of so able an investigator as Miss 
Clara E. Collett, who had already distinguished 
herself in this branch of work under Mr. Charles 
Booth while compiling his invaluable statistics 
on the life of the London poor. 

Miss Collett began her investigations under 
the Commission in London, and then extended 
them to Luton, Bristol, Birmingham, Walsall, 
Dudley, the Staffordshire Potteries, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. 

It is impossible to give even a faint impression 
of the evidence collected by this trained and in- 
defatigable woman, and it is more than gratify- 
ing to know that her services have been 
permanently retained by her appointment to an 
important post in the Labour Bureau opened by 
the Board of Trade two years ago. 


LONDON SHOP ASSISTANTS. 

’ In her first report Miss Collett stated that 
amongst the 157 witnesses she had examined 97 
of them gave evidence on the conditions of em- 
ployment of shop assistants, milliners, dress- 
makers, laundresses, and matchmakers. 

Amongst shop assistants she found only 600 
belonging to the United Shop Assistants’ Union, 
being a proportion of only two per cent. to men. 

White slavery is surely not an exaggerated 
term to employ to shop assistants, when we read 
the following plain, unvarnished statement from 
the Commissioner :— 

“The long hours of employment, and resi- 
dence on the premises of their employers, make 
association for trade purposes difficult even when 
desired. Amongst women shop assistants there 
is no sign of any desire for such association. The 
same causes (long hours and the custom of 
residence) explain the fact that but few shop 
assistants are to be found in any of the religious, 
social, or educational societies or clubs, which 
are very numerousin London. The opportunities 
for obtaining evidence from shop assistants have, 
therefore, been few.” 

From the little evidence gained under these 
most depressing circumstances, it would seem 
that long hours, irregular and hasty meals, and 
consequent indigestion and anzmia, constant 
standing, dark and badly-ventilated shops, are 
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“divine discontent ” is much more rife amongst 
men than amongst women, even in these cases 
where the woman cashier will be earning no more 
than 12s. to 12s. 6d. a week without board 
and lodging, and working seventy-two hours a 
week. To this, in the case of counterwomen, the 
premium on goods sold varying from 2s. a week 
to as high as 7s. or 8s. in sale time, must be 
added. Passing on to 
DRESSMAKERS 

we learn that long hours, overtime, hasty meals, 
low wages, rooms alternately over-heated with 
gas, and frigid through absence of fires, render 
the lives of the dressmakers even more insanitary 
and precarious than those of the shop-assistants. 
The rush of the London season, the thoughtless- 
ness of women of leisure who order their gowns 
at the shortest notice, causes these women many 
a time to sit up all night; and on one occasion 
when found so working by the Factory Inspector, 
they falsely declared that it was the first night 
they had worked overtime that week. Infringe- 
ment of the Workshops Acts is bad enough, but 
even worse than that. is the injustice done by 
employers “ who either do not pay for overtime, 
or, if asked for it, give their employés less than 
the ordinary rate per hour,” while in slack times 
they are often obliged to take one or two days’ 
holiday a week without pay. 

Most pathetic and hopeless of all is the igno- 
rance displayed both by milliners and dress- 
makers of the provisions of the Workshops Acts, 
and in some cases even where posted up they had 
never read it, and overtime appears by the 
majority to be patiently accepted as a necessary 
evil. “This submission to law,’ adds Miss 
Collett, “was most strikingly illustrated by a 
girl who, speaking very warmly in favour of her 
employers, said that it was quite true that they 
worked them overtime in the season, but they 
were compelled to do so by the Factory Act !” 

The delicate social distinctions between the 
more highly-paid bodice-hand and the skirt- 
hand, the reluctance to discuss their respective 
wages even amongst themselves, all stand in the 
way of combination for an improvement of 
their condition. Miss Collett, too, deserves un- 
told thanks for pointing out that the philan- 
thropic upper and middle class women are 
themselves blocking the way to the much-needed 
amelioration. This is what she says: 

“The larger assoviations of workers who 
manage homes and clubs for ronnie girls on a 
religious basis, and do most excellent work, 
succeed in influencing a larger number of these 


some of the many evils to which shopwomen are ! girls than any other organisation in London, and 


subjected. 


in the majority of cases, their attitude is hostile 


I note with surprise that nothing is said of | to trade unionism or any movement which seems 
want of proper heating appliances in cold weather, | 


for it must be obvious to all who make purchases 
at any but the very highest class of shops, how 
utterly unprovided the average shop is against 
cold weather, and the stiffened, chilblained hands 
and pinched features speak eloquently to the 
customer even when the sufferer is herself— 
dreading as she does the ear of the shopwalker— 
too timid even to echo a complaint. 


“Seats,” says Miss Collett, “were only pro- 
vided in four of the thirty-three shops of which 
information has been obtained. Of the exis- 
tence of very real grievances amongst shop- 
assistants there can be no doubt; but of ex- 
pressed discontent there is very little. On this 
point Witness 73 writes: ‘I must also say that 
the young girls employed in these houses had 
the patience and endurance of martyrs, but it is 
not advisable to have too pe ey because 
then evils could not be checked. The Govern- 
ment would think there was no grievance.’ ” 

Wages, it goes without saying, are paid on a 
much lower scale than to men. As Witness 75 
stated, he employed only women, and estimated 
that where he paid a woman £25 a year, and 
board and lodging, a man would require £40 or £45 
under similar conditions. This, notwithstanding, 


to them to stir up antagonism between the girls 
and their employers. They aim at teaching the 
girls to conscientiously perform their duties to 
those in authority over them, and look with dis- 
favour on agitation which seems to them to have 
ae material and intellectual progress as an 
end. 
LAUNDKESSES. 

In view of the extension of the Factory Acts to 
Jaundries proposed in Mr. Asquith’s bill, it is 
interesting to learn that the majority of 
employers consulted expressed themselves in 
favour of such extension. It is only fair to add, 
however, that these witnesses represented large 
steam laundries, and there is presumptive evi- 
dence that self-interest led them to hope that 
such extension would eventually abolish the 
smaller laundries for the benefit of the large. 

It is impossible to study the time-tables 
furnished by Miss Collett without seeing that a 
rigid ‘application of the ten-hour-a-day limit 
would be a practical impossibility considering the 
character of the trade ; but there appears to be no 
reason why there should not be a weekly, if not 
a daily, limit set in accord with the hours per 
week of the ordinary factory. 

The longest hours worked are in a ‘South 
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London laundry, from 72$ to 78}, including 
meals. Here Miss Collett was refused admission, 
but according to Witness 87, in this laundry 
(patronised, so it is said, by members of the 
Royal family) a hundred ironers and some 
calenders are at work in a room not so large as 
one in which she had previously worked where 
there were only sixty ironers and no calenders. 
When we learn that Miss Collett found tempera- 
tures as high as 84 deg. and 86 deg. in rooms of 
a presumably superior character, we begin to 
understand why the managers averred on some 
trifling excuse, “that they never allowed even a 
customer to go over their rooms.” 

Unpunctuality and irregularity seem to be two 
of the most crying evils of the present laundry 
system. It is too often the refuge of mothers 
with large families, and of young girls, and even 
children, ‘‘ who do the lighter work, stand the 
whole day in the hottest parts of the place, 
during hours which the laundry managers them- 
selves say are longer than those allowed to adult 
women by the Factory Acts.” 

The evidence points conclusively to the 
absolute need for inspection, and also for the 
wholesome discipline to the worker which the 
better organised work of the factory system affords, 


OUR BLIND SISTERS. 
HOW TO HELP THEM. 
I wonper how many blind girls there are in 
London, and other large towns, whose lives might 
be wonderfully helped and brightened if ouly 
other girls who long to use some of their leisure 
time to help and serve their fellows were aware 
of their need, and how easily it might be met. 

A blind girl's life, if her family are poor, is 
inevitably a lonely life ; she is shut out from the 
interests and pleasures of other girls of her own 
station in life, and weighed down by cares and 
anxieties they cannot kuow. 

She is almost sure to enjoy reading, but very 
likely there is no one to read to her. A girl’s 
bright sympathy and friendship might make 
quite another thing of life for her. If she can 
be invited for an hour or two to another home, 
and, leaving her own cares and worries behind, 
can find herself in an atmosphere of warm sym- 
pathy and kindness, where she can listen to a 

right, inspiring tale, or to beautiful poetry, or 
music, or to the life story of good and noble men 
and women, the influences of this one evening 
may so refresh and uplift her as to brighten all 
the week that follows, and the knowledge that 
there are friends to whom she may turn in any 
special need or anxiety, will be an untold help 
and rest of heart to her. I know one bright and 
gifted girl who learned to read and write the 
Braille type in order that she might correspond 
with a poor blind friend. 

In our great cities the blind who do not and 
could not parade themselves as labelled objects 
of public charity are so hidden away that some- 
times they are not to be found at all without 
enquiry. Their special difficulty, handicapped 
as they are in the race of life, is that of earning 
enough to live upon. Usually they have some 
trade or occupation by which they can almost 
support themselves, but not entirely. The 
truest help to such is a small pension to supple- 
ment their own earnings and raise them above 
the fear of starvation or the workhouse. 

One sweet blind girl, compelled to face this 
last possibility, said pathetically, ‘‘ They tell me 
it will have to be, but I cannot bear to think of 
it. I am so young, and life is swect to me as 
well as others.” Happily this fear has been 


‘removed from her life by the grant of a pension 


from the Christian Blind Relief Society.* It 
is admirably managed, entirely unsectarian, it 
imposes no limit as to aye, 1s free from the 
objectionable voting system, and it does not 
keep applicants waiting a very long time for 
their pensions. Any person, or yroup of 
persons, uniting to send in one name an 
annual subscription of two guineas may secure 
a pension of six pounds a year for a suitable 
candidate. 


"* Secretary, Rev. J. Pullein Thompson, Christ 
Church Vicarage, Tite Street, Chelsea, 5.W. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


’ The accounts of the Cairo slavery trial, if read 
consecutively, cause a strange phantasmagoria to 
pass before one’s mental vision, especially if we 
happen to be familiar with Egypt and the unique 
surroundings of the case. First the story itself, 
out of which the proceedings grew—the caravan 
of six Bedouin men and six Soudanese women 
halting at the Pyramids, and lodged in the house 
of an accomplice until a place could be found for 
the slave women in Cairo. Then one girl was 
taken in a hired carriage to the palace of Ali 
Shereef Pasha, the latter being President of the 
Legislative Council ; and a few days subsequently 
the'other five girls were conveyed by the same 
dtiver to the same palace, where some one, who 
was said to be the owner of the palace, selected 
three, who were removed to another house. The 
remaining three girls were taken to the house of 
Abdul Hamid Effendi Shafy, where one was 
retained, and the others were removed to the 
houses of Shawarbi Pasha and of Hussein Wacef 
Pasha. Ali Shereef Pasha escaped prosecution, 
for the time being, on the claim that he was an 
Italian subject, but the Italian Government has 
telegraphed an emphatic refusal of recognition to 
his claim. 


The spectacle of two distinguished Pashas 
seated on the same bench with a number of 
Bedouins charged with the same criminal offence, 
marks an epoch in modern Egyptian history. 
An intense interest was taken in the trial, 
the court being crowded during the pro- 
ceedings. The evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was unmistakable, and well — sus- 
tained throughout. Therefore the final decision, 
especially in the face of the “clear and 
impartial summing-up of the Judge Advocate,” 
Frith Bey, is an astonishment even to the two 
Pashas, whe, it is said, fully believed that they 
had been found guilty, especially when they were 
not dismissed immediately, according to military 
law. One of the accused has been sentenced to 
five months’ hard labour, four of the dealers to 
eighteen months, and another to six months ; 
both Pashas have been acquitted. The last, 
however, the Sirdar refuses to approve, not being 
confirmed by the evidence. Little doubt exists 
that influence has been brought to bear on mem- 
bers of the court, who have proved themselves 
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totally untrustworthy to fulfil the responsible 
duties entrusted to them. It is conceded to be 
a gross miscarriage of justice, and it is feared 
that the lamentable result of the trial will be 
to give a fresh stimulus to the slave trade. 
This fear, however, seems to have its antithesis 
in the brave, true conduct of the Sirdar, of 
Colonel Schaeffer (chief of the slavery depart- 
ment) and Colonel Hassan Harris (the prosecutor 
on behalf of the same department), and others. 
The noble words of the Judge Advocate in 
urging that “the court should not be influenced 
in its decision by any consideration of the rela- 
tive positions or social standing of the prisoners " 
sends an echo of hope that lingers in our hearing 
even beyond the note of injustice that follows 
in the conclusion of the trial. 


Another feature is that of the expulsion of 
Signor Guarnieri, the editor and proprietor of 


‘the “Journal Egyptien,” which was ordered by 


the Italian Government, though the editor was its 
diplomatic agent at Cairo—which is said to be 
warmly approved by the Italian Colony, as the 
journal referred to was regarded asa menace to 
the peace of the community. The action of the 
English officials throughout this case recalls the 
cordial testimony, given in our hearing a year 
ago, by a Christian man (not of British nation- 
ality) of high influence in Cairo to the un- 
challenged benefits of English occupation especi- 
ally as to forced labour by slavery ; and we trust 
that when the new court-martial assembles to 
try Ali Shereef Pasha, the Sirdar may have ful- 
filled what is said to be his present intention, to 
add two Englishmen to the court composed 
of Egyptian officers. 


It is well that, in connection with the Cairo 
trial, we should take occasion to denounce the 
assertion on the part of libertines that “there is 
no class of men corresponding to degraded 
women,” and that “there should be special legis- 
lative action directed against women of degraded 
life—legislation that should not be applied to 
men, because they never make a trade of vice.” 
We know of no stronger proof than the kidnap- 
ping, buying, and selling of girls and women to 
prove a trade in vice; and a large proportion of 
this part of the business is in the hands of men. 
There is no clearer example of the class who 
trade in women than the “ bully ” of the house of 
ill-fame, and it is perfectly well known that 
almost every woman in the market of shame has 
one of these male leeches fastened upon her life, 
who fattens himself by the vices he encourages 
in her, while at the same time he thwarts her 
every effort and purpose to escape into a life of 
respectability. It is a practice with a certain 


‘class of men to travel about and seek oppor- 


tunities to marry and re-marry, that they may 
each time lead the trustful young bride to a 
house of shame and deliver her over asa slave to 
the keeper, while they themselves pocket the 
proceeds of her sale. as 


The Bombay deportations of a dozen criminals 
of this class are still fresh in our minds. From 
carefully - collected statistics of one of the 
largest cities in the world, it is proved that 
a painfully large number of women have been 
forced by all the power law and_ society 
give the husband over the wife to make trade 
of their virtue to satisfy the greed of their 
husbands. In these and a hundred other ways 
the trade which wicked men engage in can be 
clearly demonstrated. It is not an easy matter 
to deal successfully and justly with a case of 
suicide; but no such embarrassments present 
themselves in dealing with the crime of murder. 
Now, the male trader in women is to the despair- 
ing female trader in her own shame what the 
murderer is to the suicide. We admit the diffi- 
culty which surrounds the question as to how to 
deal with the poor, wretched girls, who, after 
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one step aside from the path of virtue, find no 
way of living except by shame; but no such diffi- 
culties surround the question as to how to deal 
with the man who tradesin women. Instant, un- 
equivocal, and speedy punishment should follow 
his crime. It is a preposterous falsehood that 
men, unlike women, never make a trade in vico! 


The British Medical Journal in a recent 
issue speaks of the “frequent usefulness, general 
harmlessness, and rarity of mischief from the use 
of opium in India” and adds “ The ‘ opium ques- 
tion’ may in fact now, we are glad to find, be 
considered dead.” In a single clause in this 
last: sentence quoted will be found that which 
vitiates the value of the entire article referred 
to in the minds of all just reasoners. Why 
should the Medical Journal go out of its scien- 
tific way to say “we are glad to find” that 
the opium question is dead? Is there a vital 
relation, hitherto unrecognised, between medical 
practitioners and the opium question such as is 
sufficient when known to account for this 
medical journal’s gleeful boast that this question 
is now “dead”? This medical journal does 
not attempt to say opium is always useful or 
never harmless. It freely admits by inference 
that sometimes it is useless and sometimes 
harmful and mischievous, Let the British 
Medical Journal claim, for instance, that out of 
every million only one opium smoker gets harm, 
while nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
and more escape; yet pray explain why a medi- 
cal journal should rejdice and openly express 
joy that that one man out of a million even is 
a sufferer from a diseased body and mind and 
soul due to using opium ? ‘ 


If the “opium question” involved the thought 
of doing away with the drug as a medicine, there 
might be room for his rejoicing, but as it only 
involves the thought of doing away with ,its 
indiscriminate, reckless, and unprofessional use, 
we fail to see how this shepherd of the flock in 
the realm of human health can rejoice over his 
one sheep because it is lost to his care—unless 
he isa hireling and no shepherd. ; 


There is a traditional description of the 
scientific mind. It is calm, judicial, unemotional, 
semi-sceptical towards all things until actually 
proved. Imagine the effect produced on such a 
mind if it read from the pen of Darwin, “I am 
glad to say that at last the ‘creation question’ 
is. dead; man is descended from an ape, my 
numerous experiments prove it,” or from the pen 
of Tyndall, “the ‘spontaneous generation’ 
theory is, as the result of my experiments, I am 
glad to say, dead.” Small chance would there 
have been for the progress of the teachings of 
these scientists, in spite of their painstaking, had 
they thus trumpeted forth their prejudices with 
their experiments. It is enough to know the 
Professor hoped to prove something along the 
line of his prejudices to invalidate that “proof” 
when produced. The extreme and unprofessional 
prejudice embodied in the statement that the 
British Medical Journal “is glad to find” the 
opium question is dead, is quite sufficient to 
make its opinion as to the “dead ” state of the anti- 
opium cause not worth the paper it is printed on. 


The truest friends of Japan will rejoice that 
Dr. Griffs, the eminent writer whose books have 
so interested the world in the sunrise kingdom, 
has recently contributed an admirable paper to 
the New York Independent on “The Ecclesi- 
astical Guillotine in Japan,” in which he sets 
forth with candid fairness the case of the Rev. 
Naomi Tamura, the author of “The Japanese 
Bride,” the little book on Japanese social life 
which caused such intense excitement a year 
ago in that country, so that the translation ot 
it. into the vernacular was stopped by order of 
‘the Minister of the Interior. 
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Recently, at the ninth synod of the church 
of Christ in Japan (a union of the reformed 
churches holding the Presbyterian system), held 
in Tokio, and representing six presbyteries, the 
author was deposed from the ministry. Dr. 
Griffs says : — 

This amazing decision was so contrary to all 
ecclesiastical propriety, as well as to ihe spirit 
of pure and undefiled religion, that on the next 
day the American and British members of the 


co-operating missions met together and passed a 
resolution that the statements and opinions in 
Mr. Tamura’s book had no reference to any point 
of doctrine, or of government, or the standards 
of the church ; nor, in the opinion of the members 
of the council, can the writing of them (state- 
ments and opinions) be properly construed as a 
moral offence. In a word here is a body of 
Christian gentlemen living on the ground, and 
among the Japanese people, familiar with their 
language and customs, who declare in substance 
that organised ecclesiastical authority in Ja 
has not only injured a Christian brother but has 
virtually committed treason against Jesus Christ 
by shamefully misusing a weapon in the interest 
of prejudice and passion. 


This case has a vital interest to every woman 
who has adopted the ancient motto—applying it, 
however, to her own sex instead of humanity at 
large—“ I am a woman ; therefore nothing that 
concerns women is foreign to me.” Tamura was 
educated in America. While there he made 
special study of ‘the social life of that country. 
He is described as having “ felt very deeply, what 
it would be good for all Japanese to feel in like 
measure—that Christianity cannot be imported to 
flourish without its root, and that one of the 
first and greatest reforms to be made in Japan is 
in social life and in the position of woman. .. . 
Having a fluent pen, and able to express himself 
in elegant and forcible Japanese and English, he 
wrote a book on ‘ American Women,’ which had 
a wide sale in Japan and was very popular. He 
admired the home life of America, and saw in 
the purification of the home the noblest fruits of 
the religion of Jesus, and the highest possibilities 
of redeemed humanity. Like a true Christian 
Samurai, his blood boiled at the representations 
of his countrywomen by certain authors, whose 
sensualism and excessive and ill-directed flattery 
have sent thousands of American and European 
young men to Japan for the gratification of their 
lusts.” Therefore, with the purest motives, he 
wrote “ The Japanese Bride,” in which, as those 
of us who have had personal knowledge of that 
country can testify, he has drawn a faithful 
picture of the social conditions of his native 
land. 


This is not, we believe, denied by even the 
author’s bitterest enemies. As a Japanese lady 
in Tokio said at once, “It is the truth, rudely 
told.” Dr. Griffs himself testifies that after an 
intimate acquaintance since 1868 with Japancse 
ideas and people, “ having digested hundreds of 
Japanese novels, books of etiquette, works of 
history and philosophy, descriptions of social life, 
codes of laws,” etc., he believes that Mr. Tamura 
has “told the truth.” A symposium of opinions 
from physicians, merchants, teachers, and mis- 
sionaries, who had spent from fifteen to thirty 
years in the country, substantiates the truth of 
the book. And because it is the truth it will 
stand, and continue to bear witness to the need 
of reform at the very heart of Japan, securing 
purity and unseltishness in the family life, and 
justice and freedom to its women. 

A circular letter was recently sent out by The 
Voice, of New York City, to the Catholic bishops 
asking whether they had given instruction in 
reference to the liquor traftic,and whether it was 
their policy to make discriminations, like those of 
Bishop Watterson, against those who make or 
sell intoxicating’ liquors. Testimony by impli- 
cation as to prohibition prohibiting it is conveyed 
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in the answer of Bishop Henessey, of Wichuta, 


Kansas, a State where the drouth has been very 
severe. He says: 


As Kansas isa Prohibition State we are sup- 
posed to have no persons engaged in the liquor 
trade, and no reason, therefore, for any special 
legislation in our diocese for that class of 
merchants. Our people are sadly in need of 
water, and any movement tending to supply this 
kind of liquor will receive our hearty indorse- 
ment. 


Bishop McGolrick, of Duluth, says that the 
ideal saloon has yet to be found ; and he adds : 

The whole liquor traffic is bad, ruinous to our 
people, and subversive of law and order. 

The saloon keeper in Catholic associations can 
afford to be generous, charitable to the poor—in 
short, ‘‘a good fellow”; but poorly clad and 
ignorant children, wretched wives and ruined 
homes, can point to the sources of his liberality. 


Concerning Women. 


Miss Bingham, a member of a well-known 
Liverpool family, has been selected as a candi- 
date for Abercromby Ward, Liverpool, in the 
election which will shortly take place under the 
new Parish Councils Act. The ward is to be 
congratulated on having secured the services of 
a lady who is in every way so well qualified to 
take a share in those duties of Poor-law admin- 
istration hitherto discharged by the Select 
Vestry. Miss Bingham has long been associated 
with educational and philanthropic work in her 
own city; she isa member of the committeeof the 
Home for Fallen Women, in Everton Terrace ; 
and her experience in this and similar capacities 
has well equipped her for service as a poor-law 
guardian. 

* * * 

A leaflet on the subject of “‘ Women’s Work 
in London Under the New Local Government 
Act,” issued by the London Reform Union, 
describes the scope there is for women on the 
new Vestries and Boards of Guardians. The 
supervision of the baths and washhouses is a 
matter much needing the co-operation of women, 
both in respect of the arrangements for women 
and also in respect of the additional and special 
provision frequently made for Board School 
children to attend the swimming baths. As to 
charities, the Act does not necessarily alter the 
management of those under the Vestries. The 
Vestry continues to appoint the charity trustees, 
and there is no reason when a vacancy occurs 
that a woman should not be appointed. Matters 
such as distributing coals and blankets to the 
poor, apprenticing sons and daughters of poor 
parishioners, and granting annuities to aged 

ersons, are certainly affairs about which the 

judgment of practical women would be valuable. 

But for some of the other duties women are at 

least as much needed. 
+ * 

The Boards of Guardians in London will con- 
tinue to fulfil the same duties as heretofore, as 
the Act does not alter the Poor Law. And as 
women are already serving as (tuardians, the 
work is familiar to many, and it is unnecessary 
to show in detail how much it concerns them. 
But inasmuch as the new, Act abolishes the 
property qualification, which has made it so 
difticult to secure women as candidates, it is now 
hoped that a larger proportion will he able to 
ofter themselves for election. It may, there- 
fore, not be out of place, to this larger body of 
eligible persons, to emphasise the fact that Poor 
Law Guardian work is virtually ‘* public house- 
keeping.” The care of the aged poor, the proper 
nursing of the sick in infirmaries, the supervision 
of the domestic economy of the workhouses, the 
quality of the food and clothing, the training of 
the children in the schools and their subsequent 
apprenticeship to trades or domestic service, are 
all matters that require the attention of women. 

* * * 


Miss Anderson, the lady factory Inspector, is 
paying visits to the mills and weaving sheds of 
Bolton. Her advent is, however, not meeting in 
every quarter with favourable comment. The 
female workers in Lancashire cotton iills are an 
independent race, and yuitecapable of taking care 
of themselves, and in proportion to their miun- 


bers will bear comparison with any ‘class of 
society for morality. Miss Anderson’s inquiries 
as to the morals of the female workers and those 
in authority over them, whilst perfectly natural 
on the inspector's part, coming as she does with 
little knowledge of Lancashire factory life, is 


being resented by the persons concerned. 
* * * 


All who have read in the report of Dr. Dud- 


field what good work the two women inspectors 
of workshops appointed by the Kensington 


Vestry have already done, inspecting premises 
to which men cannot suitably be sent, will 
recognise that women sanitary inspectors should 


be employed in all parishes. Moreover women 


doctors (in institutions and in private practice), 


caring in a special way for the needs of women 
and children, have amply demonstrated that 
qualitied medical women should be appointed to 
share in the duties that devolve on a medical 
ofticer of health. 


* * * 


Is it ible to detine ‘“‘The New Woman?” 
The editor of the (Gentlewoman invited his 
readers to give a definition of her, and the result 
is published this week. She is variously de- 
scribed as ‘A fresh darn on the original blue 
stocking” (which detinition received the prize), 
“The old maid trying to be the young man,” 
“ Sex of one and half a dozen of the other,” ‘‘ A 
creature of opinions decided and skirts divided,” 
“Qne who has ceased to be a lady, and has not 
yet attained to be a gentleman,” ‘‘ The unsexed 
section of the sex,” ‘‘Man’s newest and best 
reason for remaining single,” “ Madam become 
Adam,” “ A fast sailing craft sailing near the 
wind and carrying no ballast,” ‘‘ An old dish 
with new seasoning,” ‘ Mannishness minug 
manliness.” Will our readers, among whom we 
number many ‘ New Women,” give:us their idea 
of the ‘Old Woman”? nm 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
Suz had been married early, and had lived 
through ten years of misery with a bad husband. 
At last it could be borne no longer, and she left 
him. She had a good education, and had been 
a teacher before marriage; she held a nurse's 
certificates, she was a clever journalist—surely it 
would not be difficult to tind work.’ But she 
did not know “ the rarity of Christian charity.” 

For months she struggled to make a living, 
fighting against grim odds, Thon she fell ill, 
and for two days she lay helpless and untended 
in miserable lodgings, At last she crawled from 
her bed and went out for brandy to ease her 
suffering. When sho returned the door was 
locked against her. Sick, and in despair, she 
went back to her husband, only to find another 
locked door ; so there she was, homeless, friend- 
less, penniless, and the brandy like fire in her 
brain. The river was near--it seomed her only 
friend. There was no other home for her. 

I had met her in Paris some ago ago, a 
hopeful, patient woman, When I next heard of 
her it was through «a newspaper paragraph 
headed “ Lady Journalist’s Attempted Suicide.” 
I went to her in Holloway Gaol, where they had 
taken her after her mad leap into the Thames ; 
and when I left her | promised to tind a home 
and friends for her. That was ten days ago, 
and the home is yet to seek. Women, sheltered 
in happy homes, do you know that the prison 
is the only institution which opened its doors 
to this heart-broken sister of ours’ She was 
not bad enough for some “ Homes,” not good 
enough for others. She could not pay for her 
board ; she could not be treated as “a case.” 
She was only penniless and in despair; and for 
such our charitable civilisation provides—the 
streets or the river. What is to become of 
her? Who will help by contribution, by find- 
ing work, by caining admittance into some 
Home of Rest’ Lo will gladly reply to all 
letters addressed to me at 5, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, b.C. 


ea 


A GLANCE INTO A 
CHINESE MIND. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. TAM PING. 


(Mr. Tam Prva is a Chinaman who, in partner- 
ship with an Englishman, is employed by the 
Brazil Government to get Chinese labourers out 
to that country, under contract to stay three 
years, working on the sugar-cane plantations. } 

“Good morning, Mr. Ping; you have not 
changed much since you left England two years 
ago. Have you had a prosperous time in 
Brazil P” 

“Yes; I kept a shop 
in ip with a 
friend; we had a good 
business, dealing in 
Chinese silks, rice, etc. 
I would have stayed on, 
for we were making 
money; but I have been 
engaged by the Brazil 
Government to go to 
Hong Kong in company 
with Mr. H. The Govern- 
ment has subsidised us, 
and has made a satisfac- 
tory arrangement with us. 
We are now en route for 
Hong Kong, where I shall 
hope to find upwards of a 
hundred Chinamen willing 
to: accompany us on our 
return journey to Brazil, 
after each man has signed 
the inéoessary agreement 
form.” 

“But you have been 
away from China some 
years, and can have but 
small influence there. 
How. will you persuade 
your, countrymen to go 
with. a stranger on such 
an expedition ?” 

“As to my own in- 
fluence, it may be small 
in itself, but backed by 
my uncle, who is 4 
wealthy merchant in 
Hong Kong, I shall find 
it an easy matter to get 
two or three hundred 
men to return with me, 
Besides,” he added with 
a smile, “my own 
countrymen generally like 
me, and do what I advise 
them.” 

“Tt is quite true, Mr. 
Ping. Ihave often noticed 
your persuasive and con- 
vincing manner among your own people in the 
East End of London ; I have noticed other things 
too. A few days ago I saw some incense burning 
before an idol-shrine in one of the Chinese houses ; 


the lighted stick went out and you carefully re- | 


lighted it. Excuse me, but would you mind 
telling me, have you any faith in these idols? 
Have they ever brought you any material help or 
inward comfort ?” 

“ T am rather surprised at being asked the last 


two questions in England ; these gods we make 


out of wood can give us no help.” 

“ Well, you know, J saw you very carefully 
relighting the incense.” 

“Custom! custom! People of every nation- 
ality do much from the force of habit. Some 
young Englishmen I know attend your own 
places of worship because of ‘ custom.’ ” 

“Then you don’t really worship idols ? but you 
must trust in something! Suppose the next 
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time you are out at sea a great storm comes, 
the captain says the ship must sink, you believe 
the end has come, and that you are facing 
eternity. Whom would you look to at this hour ?” 

“T should pray to Jesus Christ. I believe in 
your God.” 

“Then why are you not a professed Chris- 
tian ? ” 

“If I professed Christianity that would be a 
great trouble to my friends. They would not own 
me, and they would be very angry.” 

“Is your father living, Mr. Ping ?” 

“ Yes, he lives at Chan-a-Tsiin, a village near 
Canton,” 


MR.’ TAM PING. 


“ What is his business? if I may enquire.” 

“He is what you would call a lead-smelter.” 

“ And will you tell me about your mother ? ” 

“My father has been married three times. He 
had one son by each wife ; the third wife is now 
dead, I was the son of the second, but my 
mother died when I was very young.” 

“ You have received a good education ; your 
father must have been well off.” 

“ He is not rich, he is not poor, he is what 
we Chinese call ‘ma ma ti.’” 


“ How did you succeed in acquiring such an 
| education as you have ?” 

‘T-went to school in Hong Kong when I was 
‘fourteen years old for one year. Before that I 
| was only at a village school.” 
| «But you understand music, and have some 
| knowledge of three or four languages.” 
| What I know of music I found out without a 
tutor; many things I have studied for my own 
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pleasure since leaving school. I have been in 
many countries—Fiji, Manilla, England, America, 
—and travelling makes one learn many things.” 

“You have adopted some of the English 
courtesies. How is it you still adhere to the 
Chinese custom of keeping on your hat in the 
company of friends ?” ; 

“T oan appreciate and even admire some of the 
usages of this rich country, but to take off my 
hat on being introduced to a gentleman implies 
such forwardness and familiarity as if to say ‘I 
have no respect for your presence, I shall disrobe 
myself as though in my own house.’ I cannot 
admire this rude custom. Even in England the 
ladies will not do it, I 
do not see them throw off 
their head-covering as soon 
as they are introduced, or 
go to visit. They have 
natural refinement which 
withholds them from yield- 
ing to such a custom.” 

“This is a Chinese view 
of the matter, Mr. Ping, 
but Englishmen would not 
be tolerated in society if 
they adopted it. But to 
return to your present un- 
dertaking. What led you 
to go to Brazil?” 

“T was in Cardiff, and 
picking up a newspaper, 
I saw that Chinese who 
could speak English were 
wanted in Brazil. and I at 
once started off.” 

“And now if this 
scheme of getting Chinese 
labour in Brazil succeeds 
how will it be worked ?” 

‘“‘T shall be manager 
over the Chinese, and 
take full responsibility 
concerning them. The 
Government engages to 
pay me so much per 
month for every man I 
bring over, As to the 
Chinese labourer, he will 
look to me for his wages, 
and be responsible to me 
for the quality of his 
work.” 

“[ shall be glad to 
know the result of this 
undertaking.” 

“You shall. I will 
write you from Hong 
Kong, and later on from 
Brazil.” 


ete teneeiiaieed 


Lonpon Y. W.C.A.— 

Evening Educational 

Classes are again being 
arranged at several London centres. The 
prospectus announces such useful subjects 
as dressmaking, hygiene, nursing, cookery, 
book-keeping, French, etc. Civil Service classes 
also will be held at the Finsbury Institute. 
Connected with the Central and the Finsbury 
Institutes there are two well-fitted gymnasia 
where those who are desirous of physical recrea- 
tion can have instruction in gymnastics and 
drill at most moderate fees. At some centres 
instruction will be given by London County 
Council teachers. A prospectus will be sent 
free by the Secretary, 16a, Old Cavendish 
Street, W. 


* & & 


Possession is not an evil; it is true indeed 
that the acquisition of riches implies some 
imperfection, because if the wealthy man had 
been less eager for gain, less engrossed in 
business, more mindful of his s iritual life, if he 
had given more alms and had shown more of 
that liberality which makes a lofty mind he would 
not have been so rich.— RENAN. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
By Lapy Henry Somenrser, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONARULA.® 
BY PROFESSOR PASQUALE VILLARI. 


PART V.—Continued. 
From his “ Triumph of the Cross” Villari quotes 
a notable passage: 


‘‘ Lord, we pray not for tranquility, nor that 
our tribulations may cease; we pray for ay 
ngt 


spirit and Thy love, that Thou t us stre 

and to overcome adversity. Thou seest 
that the wicked are growing more incorrigibly 
bad, wherefore put forth Thy power and Thy 
hand ; tears are all that remain to me.” The 
same evening he received the order forbiddin 
him to preach, and the following day, the thi 
Sunday in Lent, he gave his last sermon and 
bade farewell to his people. 

Standing amid the people over whom he had 
held so powerful a sway, looking into the faces 
of that vast audience for the last time, he said : 

“Yesterday, at the third hour after sunset, 
there came hither a messenger from those who 
rule over us, saying that they prayed me, for 
many considerations, to preach no more. I asked, 
‘Come ye from your masters?’ ‘Yes.’ AndI 
too must consult my Master ; to-morrow ye shall 
have my reply. I now make answer in this place 
that the Lord hath granted, and yet not granted, 
your prayers ; that is, hath granted them as to 
my abstention from preaching, but not granted 
them as regards your salvation. Bad news is 
coming to Florence, misfortunes will overwhelm 
her. Ye fear an interdict from the Pope, but 
the Lord will lay one upon ye that will deprive 
the wicked of life and of substance. We will 
obtain by our supplications that which we may 
not obtain by sermons ; and we exhort all good 
men to do likewise. O Lord, I pray thee, have 
mercy on the good, and delay Thy promises no 
longer.” 

Thus ended, on the 18th March, 1498, the last 
sermon of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, who had 
preached continually in Florence for the last 
eight years, and without interruption, save from 
his brief visit to Bologna, and occasional absence 
for a few days at Prato, Pistoia, Siena, and 
Lucca, for the purpose of giving sermons in those 
cities. In Lent and Advent he had been daily 
in the pulpit ; during the intermediate months 
had preached on every. festival of the Church ; 
and three stout volumes of his sermons had 
yearly appears, collected by the indefatigable 
Violi. us Savonarola’s life was spent. and his 
strength consumed for the moral, political, and 
material benefit of the Florentines, who now 
condemned him to silence ! Fra Domenico da 
Pescia and Fra Mariano Ughi continued to 
Seni for a few days after the decree ; but the 

ope had already protested against this, and 
therefore, notwithstanding the excuses sent by 
the Ten, for the sake of delay, the Signory soon 
stopped these sermons also. 

PART VI. 

His noble and generous nature revolted against 
the subtle methods adopted by his enemies. He 
was resolved to make one more bold attack; and 
in a last appeal to the Pope he says: 

Wherefore I can no longer hope aught from 
your Holiness, but can only appeal to Him that 
chooseth the weak vessels of this world to con- 
found the roaring lions of wicked men. He will 
help me to prove and maintain, before the world, 
the holiness of the cause for which I endure so 
much, and He will inflict dire chastisement on 
those who persecute me and would defeat my 
work, For myself, I seek no earthly reward, 
but await death with longing. Let your Holiness 
delay no more, but take heed to your salvation, 

In a letter addressed to the princess, he boldly 
asserts that Alexander has by his life and con- 
duct forfeited all rights to be Pope, and demanded 
« council to inquire into the state of the Church. 
This letter was, however, never sent. 

In the life of individuals as well as of nations 
there comes a moment when the whole course of 
events is suddenly changed, and a hidden hand 
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seems to turn all things toevil. In Savonarola’s 
case, this moment had undoubtedly come. He 
was anxiously expecting replies to the letters 
sent by his friends, and specially anxious to 
receive one from France, when suddenly the 
news came instead, that the messenger directed 
to the latter country had been robbed by a band 
of Milanese cut-throats, and that Mazzinghi’s 
letter to the ambassador in France had un- 
fortunately fallen into the hands of the Duke. 
The haste with which Ludovico forwarded it to 
Cardinal Ascanio in Rome, the eagerness with 
which the latter presented it to the Pope, and 
the rage it excited in him, may be more easily 
imagined than described. At last the Borgia 
held in his hands a documentary proof of the 
audacity of the friar, against whom all the 
potentates of Italy were arrayed, and whose 
enemies were already dominant in Florence. 
Thus Savonarola was beleaguered and threatened 
on all sides, even before the final struggle began. 
Nevertheless the course of events was so mar- 
vellously rapid, that he had no time to measure 
the enormity of these unexpected perils before, 
like a thunderbolt from heaven, another and still 
worse misfortune befell him. 
A FAITHFUL FOLLOWER. 

The plot thickens as the tragedy hastens to 
anend. ‘The fickle people of the pleasure-loving 
city seemed to have turned against the man who 
had so lately been their idol. Fra Francesco di 
Paglia, who had long been an open enemy of 
Savonarola, had challenged him to an ordeal by 
fire, and with mistaken zeal, Fra Domenico, the 
faithful follower of the friar, had accepted the 
challenge, saying he would stand the test in his 
master’s place. Savonarola reproved Domenico, 
and the whole affair might have ended here ; 
but just when the contest seemed on the point 
of dying out, it suddenly burst forth afresh. 

The Compagnacci were gathered together at 
one of their accustomed banquets. Dressed in 
silken attire, and feasting on delicate viands and 
excellent wines, they consulted on the matter, 
and decided to do their utmost to bring the 
ordeal to pass. ‘‘ If Savonarola enters the fire,” 
they said, “he will undoubtedly be burnt ; if he 
refuses to enter it, he will lose all credit with 
his followers, we shall have an opportunity of 
rousing a tumult, and during the tumult shall be 
able to seize on his person.” Some of them, 
indeed, hoped to have a chance of killing him. 
They accordingly applied to the Signory, and 
found its members perfectly willing not ont to 
help, but even to assume the direction of their 
shameful plot. 


A WEIRD CEREMONY. 

To the everlasting shame of the Signory, they 
took a prominent part in arranging the proceed- 
ings and the high Court of Justice degraded 
itself by participating in the plan. The account 
of the preparations for this weird ceremony are 
strangely interesting, manifesting the ignorance 
and barbarism of the day. The two friars who 
were to represent their orders were selected. 
Fra Domenico was chosen for the Dominicans. 
The preparations were immense, the churches 
crowded. The community of St. Mark’s spent 
the day in prayer, and then when the hour 
arrived, the long procession wound its way to the 
great piazza where the horrible ceremony was 
to take place. Fra Domenico was in an ccstacy 
of devotion, and ready and willing to be sacrificed 
to prove his master’s power with God. But his 
opponent, after long hours of delay, never 
appeared, and amid the howls of the disappointed 
mob the procession once more formed and 
entered the church, where the kneeling women 
waited all day in prayer, till Savonarola mounted 
the pulpit and explained the strange events that 
had occurred. From that hour the mob turned 
against their friend and patriot. On the 8th 
April, Savonarola preached in St. Mark's his 
last sermon short and sad. 

He offered his body as a sacrifice to God, and 
declared his readiness to face death for the gocd 
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of his flock. Mournfully, but with much com- 
posure, he took leave of his people, and in giving 
them his benediction, seemed to feel that he waa 
addressing them for the last time. 

An attack on St. Mark’s was made by an armed 
mob; the monks sought to defend themselves. 

It was a strange sight to see some of these 
men,* with breastplates over their Dominican 
robes and helmets on their heads, brandishing 
enormous halberds and spool through the 
cloister, with shouts of ‘‘ Viva Cristo,’ to call 
their companions to arms.. 

THE WEAPON OF PRAYER. 

Savonarola was deeply grieved by this, and 
Fra Domenico went about imploring all to cast 
aside their weapons. “They must not stain 
their hands in blood ; they must not disobey the 
precepts of the Gospel, nor their superior’s com- 
mands.” So he cried, but all was in vain, for 
at that moment the furious yells outside rose to 
a deafening pitch, and more determined attacks 
were made on the It was then that 
Savonarola resolved to end the fruitless and 
painful struggle by the sacrifice of his own 
safety ; so, assuming his priest's vestments, and 
taking a cross in his hand, he said to his com- 
panions, “ Suffer me to go forth, since through me 
orta est haec tempestas ; ” and wished to surrender 
himself to his enemies at once. But he was met 
by universal cries of despair ; friars and laymen 
pressed round him with tears and supplications. 
“No! do not leave us! You will torn to 
pieces; avd what would become of us without 

ou?” When he saw his most trusted friends 

rring the way before him, he turned about 
and bade all follow him to the church. First of 
all he carried the Host in procession through 
the cluisters ; then led the way to the choir 
and reminded them that prayer was the only 
weapon to he employed by ministers of religion. 

The siege of the convent, however, waxed so 
fierce that the monks in desperation, continued 
to defend themselves. 


Savonarola was overwhelmed with grief by 
this waste of life in his cause, but was power- 
less to prevent it. No attention being paid to 
his protests, he again raised the Host, and com- 
manded his friars to follow him. Traversing the 
dormitory, he had conducted nearly all to the 
Greek library, when he caught sight of Fra 
Benedetto rushing downstairs, maddened with 
fury and fully armed to confront the assailants 
at close quarters. Laying his hand on bis 
disciple’s shoulder, he gave him a severe glance, 
and said in a tone of earnest reproof, ‘‘ Fra 
Benedetto, throw down those weapons and take 
up the cross; I never intended my brethren to 
shed blood.” And the monk humbled himself. 
at his master’s feet, laid aside his arms, and 
followed him to the library with the rest. 

LAST WORDS, 

Collecting the friars around him, he addressed 
them for the last time in these memorable 
words : 


My beloved children, all that I have said hath 
come to me from God, and He is my witness in. 
heaven that I speak no lie. I had not foreseen 
that all the city would so quickly turn against 
me ; nevertheless, may the Lord’s will be done. 
My last exhortation to ye is this—let faith, 
prayer, and patience be your weapons. I leave 
ye with anguish and grief, to give myself into 
my enemies’ hands. J know not whether they 
will take my life, but certain am [ that, once 
dead, I shall be able to succour ye in heaven, 
far better than it hath been granted me to help 
ye onearth. Take comfort, embrace the cross, 
and by it shall ye find the way of salvation.” 

Escape was suggested to Savonarola, but he 
preferred to give himself over to the mace- 


bearers that came from tho Signory; and 
Savonarola was conducted through the howling, 
hooting mob who but yesterday hung on his 
words and knelt for his blessing. The cries they 


uttered must have fallen with familiarity on his 
ears, and ho must have felt strangely near the 
Master whom he loved, when with coarse jest the 
populace struck him and bade him prophesy as to 
who buffeted him. The news of the King of 
France's sudden end, foretold by the friar, brought 
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him added danger, for Savonarola lost in Charles 
his only powerful friend. The world had turned 
from him ; no earthly hope remained. The story 
of his trial is one that stands prominent among 
the dark stains on the pages of history. The 
protracted investigations during which false 
evidence was coined, hardly affecting to bear the 
impress of truth, were the precursors of the cruel 
tortures to which he was condemned under the 
rack with hot coals applied to the soles of his 
feet. 
A JUSTIFICATION. 


Some of his biographers have stated that 
avonarola made admissions incriminating his 
own veracity, but as Villari most justly observes : 
‘“‘ How could a man of the friar’s delicate frame 
and sensitive nerves have the strength to with- 
stand such fierce and prolonged agony, when at 
the first jerk of the cords he fell into delirium ? ” 
It is more probable, that under severe bodily pain 
* Savonarola, with the humility of a great and con- 
secrated soul, may have accused himself in a 
manner which would seem to his enemies to mean 
a retraction of the sincerity of the assertion that 
he believed himself specially and divinely guided ; 
whereas, his exclamations were the ejaculations 
of a soul that sees itself in the spotless purity of 
the Presence of God. To the end Savonarola was 
unshaken as to his political attitude. ‘My sole 
aim,” he said, as he stood before his accusers, “is 
to promote free government and all measures 
tending to its improvement.” A long and angry 
correspondence was meanwhile carried on between 
the Signory and the Pope, the latter demanding 
that Savonarola be sent to him alive. During 
this protracted discussion, Savonarola, bruised 
and torn, was confined in the solitude of his cell. 
When he regained the use of his arms, he wrote 
much, but “the reader,” says Villari, “ will find no 
attacks on his judges, no complaints of the bar- 
barities inflicted on him, no attempt at self- 
defence; Savonarola had nothing more to hope in 
this world, his thoughts were exclusively given 
to God.” 
; THE GATES OF DEATH. 
* His prison meditations are exquisite in their 
tender devotion and quiet resignation. Papal 
commissioners had been sent from Rome; 
Savonarola was once more put to fresh torture. 
‘On being questioned by his judges he emphati- 
cally said, “ Now hearken to my words and bear 
me witness, ye Signory of Florence! I have 
depvied my Divine light from fear of torment. If 
F must perforce suffer, I will suffer for the 
truth ; all that I have declared hath come to me 
from God.” The end, however, was at hand, in 
spite of the protests of some of the most learned 
and influential of the Council. The death 
sentence was pronounced on Savonarola and his 
two faithful monks. Feeling assured that he was 
soon’ to enter into rest, Fra Domenico had 
written as follows to the brethren of San 
Domenico at Fiesole :— 

It being God’s will that we die for Him, pray 
for us, ye that are left, bearing in mind my in- 
junctions to remain humble, united in charity, 
and diligently occupied in religious exercises. 
Pray God for us, particularly during the services 
of the church when ye are assembled together in 
the choir. Let my body be buried in some most 
lowly spot—not within the church, but outside, 
in some corner near the door. Kiss all 
the brethren for me, both of your convent and 
St. Mark’s. 

When the messengers entered Savonarola’s 
prison to communicate the sentence, they found 
him kneeling in prayer. On hearing the fatal 
announcement he expressed neither grief nor 
joy, but continued his devotions with increased 
fervour. 

One request Savonarola proffered, and that 
was that he might once more meet the faithful 
friars: and after much discussion the request was 
granted, 
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It would be difficult to describe the emotions 
of the three friars on finding themselves once 
more together. It was their first meeting after 
more than forty days of imprisonment and 
torture ; after each one of them had been given 
to understand that the others had made te- 
traction, and after both Fra Domenico and Fra 
Silvestro had been shown the false depositions 
attributed to Savonarola. But no explanation 
was possible at this moment ; they had only to 

repare to meet death with brotherly courage. 

he mere presence of Savonarola was enough to 
instantly restore his ogra over his com- 
panions. At first sight of that severe and 
tranquil countenance every doubt vanished from 
his disciples’ minds, and their old faith in him 
was renewed. 

A BRAVE END. 


In the grey morning, the Friar was allowed 


once more to celebrate mass and administer the |: 


Communion to his condemned companions. The 
guards then led them forth; the gibbets had 
been erected in the piazza ; the throng of people 
stood expectant, agitated, and silent. On reach- 
ing the platform, a Dominican ordered the monks 


| to be stripped of their robes and brought forth 


in their woollen tunics. “Holy gown,” ex- 
claimed Savonarola, “ how dearly did I long to 
wear thee! Thou wert granted me by God’s 
grace, and I have ever kept thee unstained. Now 
I forsake thee not, but am bereft of thee.” 

After the sentence of death had been formally 
pronounced, and the three monks were led 
towards the scaffold, the fury of the populace 
seemed to burst forth and assailed them with 
vile deeds and viler words. 


One bystander, stirred with compassion, ap- 
proached him and said a few comforting words, 
to which he benignantly replied: “At the 
last hour God alone can give mortals comfort.” 

A certain priest named Nerotto, asked him, 
‘‘In what spirit dost thou bear this martyr- 
dom?” 

He said, ‘‘The Lord hath suffered so much 
for me.” He then kissed the crucifix and his 
voice was heard no more. 

After witnessing the death of both of his com- 
panions, it was Savonarola’s turn to fill the vacant 
place between them. He was so completely 
wrapped in spiritual contemplation that he no 
longer seemed to belong to this earth. Never- 
theless, when mounted on the cross he could not 
refrain from glancing at the multitude below, 
seemingly all hungering for the moment of his 
death. How different the days when this same 
people had hung rapturously on his words in 
Santa Maria del Fiore! At the foot of the 
cross he saw rough men with blazing torches 
already prepared, eagerly waiting to fire the pile. 
Then he quickly bent his neck to the executioner. 
Not a sound was heard at that moment; there 
was a terrible silence. 

_ CHAMPION OF TRUTH. 

The history of such a man is the property of 
humanity. His voice speaks unto this day not 
to Italy alone but to the world. Such men 
are, as Villari truly says, the champions of 
thought. 

It is useless to ask them what they seek and 
whither they go. They only know that they 
are pressing forward, and drawing the world 
after them in their course, nothing more. Nor 
should we wonder at their unconsciousness, for 
it is their essential characteristic and merit. 
They disperse the darkness, and cleave a passage 
for the new road, rather by force of will and 
faith than by force of reason. Theirs is the 
prophetic mind, the hero’s heart, the martyr’s 
fate. 

Through the mist of centuries in the brighter 
light of clearer civilisation we still Jinger over 
the story of the prophet, priest, and martyr, 
who grasped the mighty truth, that the right 
government of his nation was and must be for 
ever bound up with all right conception of 
religious life. 


THE END. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE, 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE WIDENING HORIZON. 


THE greatest movement ever undertaken by 
women is the outgrowth of that unparallelled 
“International Council” held in Washington, 
March 25th to April lst, 1888, of which Susan 
B. Anthony was the central figure. By her 
invitation I made five speeches there, and through 
her generous partiality was chosen president of 
the national federation of women which grew 
out of that gathering, when the office would 
naturally have gone to her. 

The purpose of the National Council is thus 
stated in its constitution : 


We women of the United States, sincerely 


‘believing that the best good of our homes and 


nation will be advanced by our own greater 


‘unity of thought, sympathy, and purpose, and 
that an organi 


movement of women will best 
conserve the highest good of the family and the 
band ourselves together in a 
confederation of workers committed to the over- 
throw of all forms of ignorance and injustice, 
and to the application of the golden rule to 
society, custom, and law. 


We sent out our call to the organised woman- 
hood of America, hoping to enlist them in this 
effort for solidarity among women workers as a 
preliminary to the universal solidarity sought by 
the International Council, of which the Countess 
of Aberdeen was made president in 1893. 

It is contemplated in our plans that we should 
ask unitedly for the things that have heretofore 
been asked for only by separate societies. Laws 
for the better protection of women; for the 
teaching of hygiene in all grades of the public 
schools, with especial reference to alcoholics and 
other narcotics ; for compulsory education ; also 
for appropriations in aid of industrial schools for 
girls, and other institutions to which our 
philanthropic women are devoted—we must 
together strive for these. 

Locally, 2 Woman’s League should, in the 
interest of that “ mothering” which is the central 
idea of our new movement, seek to secure for 
women admission to all school committees, 
library associations, and boards entrusted with 
the’ care of the defective, dependent and de- 
linquent classes; all professional and business 
associations ; all colleges and professional schools 
that have not yet set before us an open door of 
ingress, and each local league should have the 
power to call in the united influence of its own 
state league, or of the National Council, if its 
own influence should not suffice. 

In the development of this movement I am 
confident that it will impart to women such a 
sense of strength and courage that their corporate 
self-respect will so increase that such theatrical 
bills as we now see displayed will not be permitted 
for an hour without our potent protest ; and the 
exhibition of women’s forms and faces in the 
public-houses and cigar stores, which women’s 
self-respect will never let them enter, and the 
disgraceful literature now for sale on so many 
public news-stands, will not be tolerated by the 
womanhood of any town or city. 

To develop this great quality of corporate, as 
well as individual self-respect, I believe no single 
study would do more than that of Frances Power 
Cobbe’s noble book on “ The Duties of Women.” 
It ought to be in the hands of every woman who 
has taken for her motto, “ Heart within, and God 
o’erhead,” and surely it ought to be in the hands 
of everyone who has not this high aim, while I 
am certain that every man who lives would be a 
nobler husband, son, and citizen of the great 
world, if he would give this book his thoughtful 
study. 
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A few paragraphs are given from my addresses 
of this occasion :— 


We only wish to turn all the bullets into 
printers’ type ; we only wish the war to be a war 


of words, for words are wings—they are full of i 
lightning. Every brain the open furrow, every selfish, these men have saddled the liquor traffic 


: TY | on this nation. But the nation has ¢ guns 
word the seed cast in, and you have humanity | of power pointing sublimely up Ein sacar: 
brought toa different plane ; but you can’t doit | We want to bring these same guns to the level 
alone, you can’t do it unless we come along to- | of our use, and send their shot banging into the 
pert is easier to climb up taking hold of | eyes of the foe. It is this p of arming 
ds women with the ballot that sel ag me feel so 
much at home on a platform like the present. 
It is this which brings me to do homage to these 
grand pioneers, just as you do, and no one can 
pay them too much gratitude and honour. 


inion?” That of men who drink and men 
who sell, and men in professional, business, and 
political life, who don’t like to get the ill-will of 
those who drink and sell. Thus, as the outcome 
of deliberate choice, based upon motives wholly 


is one the world over, and only by solidarity 
will it prevail, 

These were the sentiments that were cheered 
by the men and women gathered at the Trade 
Union Congress at Norwich. : 

Each day. marked the advance of opinion 
amongst the workers on the social evolution 
going on around us, The vote for an eight hour 
day all round was the first clear sound of the 
advance. Year after year this subject has been 
discussed in these parliaments, each time the 
tide of opinion rising higher, till now the 
victory is won, the vote being—256 for, five 
against. How strong the feeling is in favour of 

t us be grateful that our horizon is widen- this measure, can only be estimated by those 
ing. We women have learned to reason from | who saw the enthusiasm and heard the ringing 
effect to cause. It is considered a fine sign of | cheers when the figures were announced. 
thinker to be able to reason from cause to effect.} The nine women delegates — Miss Addis, 


But we, in fourteen years’ march, have learned | y ondon : x i owe 

to ge from the drunkard in the gutter, who was Hicks ie eae shpat ag choles 

the object lesson we first saw, back to the| ,,. ” Marland. La hi Mi A ’ 

children, as you will hear to-night ; back to the Miss ’ neashire; Sliss WW Acgregor, 

idea of preventive, educational, evangelistic, Glasgow ; Fanny Paul, Bristol; Mrs. Woodcock, 

social, and legal work for temperance ; back to | Notts.,and Miss Whyte, London—spoke mainly 
to the resolutions affecting women’s labour. 


the basis of the public-house itself. We have 
found that the liquor traffic is joined hand-in-| Miss Macgregor protested against the way in 
which the Labour Commission has dealt with 


hand with the very sources of the National 
the labour of women; the whole of them dis- 


ae And we have come to the red 

where we want prohibition, first, last, and all the ; eae 

time. While the brewer talks about his “ vested cussed with force Factory Legislation and In- 
spection ; and the resolution on the Truck Act, 
moved by Miss Hicks, brought out an interest- 


interests,” I lend my voice to the motherhood 
of the nation that has gone down into the valley 
ing discussion, and was supported by the distri- 
bution amongst the delegates of the new 


of unutterable pain and in the shadow of death, 
pamphlet on “The Truck Acts; what they do, 


with the dews of eternity upon the mother’s 

brow, given birth and being to the sons who are 
and what they ought to do”; issued by the 
Women’s Trade Union Association, 124, Mile 


the “‘ vested interests” of America’s homes. 

End Road, E. But the resolution that speaks 
in the clearest tones of the advancement of 
opinion amongst the workers was moved on 
Thursday. It declared that “it was essential 
to the maintenance of British industry that the 
land, and the whole means of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange, should be nationalised.” 

This was spoken to by most of the leaders of 
labour, and was carried by 219 to 61. It should 
be remembered that these men and women were 
the representatives of over one million of highly 
organised workers; and that there are tnillions 
more who were not qualified to send members to 
this parliament, whose opinions are at least in 
the same proportion; also that these matters 
were not discussed and voted on in moments of 
passion, but were the results of deliberation and 
definite instructions given the delegates by their 
societies. 

Those who long for justice and equity will 
seo in these signs that which will make the 
heart beat fast with hope ; and for those who 
have striven for long years to sweep away the 
black clouds of misery, want, and sorrow, which 
is the common lot of labour, it is as the first 


I will tell you how it is with me: I go like a 
bee into the gardens of thought, I love to listen 
to all the voices, and I go buzzing around under 
the bonnets of the prettiest flowers and the most 
fragrant, just like this bee, and when it is a 
lovely life and a sweet life—like the lives of 
those who have spoken to us to-day—it seems to 
me I get a lot of honey ; but I have a wonderful 
bee-line fashion of ing it all home to my 
own Methodist hive. couldn’t do any other 
way. Iam made that fashion ; it is part of me. 
It is worked into the woof and warp of my spirit, 
the result of the sweet old ways in whi was 
brought up. I should have to deny myself in 
my inmost heart if I didn’t believe what mother 
taught me at her knee; if I didn’t, above all 
the teachings and all the voices, reverence the 
voice that calls to me from the pages of the 
Bible ; if I didn’t, above all things and always, 
in my mentality and spirituality, translate God 
into terms of Jesus Christ. I cannot rest except 
there. And so I frankly tell you how it is with 
me this sweet Easter Day. The inmost voice, 
deep down in my own heart, says, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. Receive it as I sit 
here, listening to women whom I love and revere 
and honour for their loyalty to what they believe 
is the highest and the beat Receive it as I go 
forth into the crowded ways of life, with so 
many voices calling me on every hand. Receive 
my spirit!” It will be the last thought that this 
brain will think, it will be the last quiver of this 
heart that has ached and rejoiced, “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit !” 

It seems to us women that every great thought 
must be incarnated, that disembodied principles 
and disembodied spirits fare about equally well 
in this work-a-day world ; that every principle 
seeks a hand that can cast its ballot into the urn 
where a republic manufactures its own destiny. 
And go we believe that into this magnificent scene 
we may well enter, because the weapons are not 
carnal but spiritual. We believe that when coal 
in the mine and not in the grate will warm you ; 
when flour in the barrel and not in the loaf will 
feed you ; when wool on the sheep's back and 
not woven into cloth will clothe you, then public 
sentiment that is lying around loose, and not 
gathered up through the electric battery of the 
ballot box, or sent tingling along the wires of 
law, will change the ways of men. 

You are told that public opinion seems to 
demand the public-house, and as a White-Rib- 
boner I ask, ‘‘ Whose public opinion? That of 
the home?” ‘Oh, no; the home is solidly 
against it.” ‘‘ Whose public opinion ! That of : ! 
the church?” ‘Oh, no; two-thirds of the break of the day which shall see each working 
church is made up of women.” ‘‘ Whose public for all and all for each. 

| 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


BY AMIE HICKS. 


Tue Parliament of Labour, which this year held 
its session at Norwich, has given the thought- 
ful observer a full programme to discuss. First 
comes the president’s address to the delegates, 
men and women who represent over one million 
of the most earnest and intelligent workers in 
the United Kingdom. This address, full of 
thought and pathos in its pleadings for the 
betterment of the conditions of labour, points 
out the need of reducing the hours of labour by 
legislation, so that the unemployed may be 
absorbed. It demands that the age of the child 
worker shall be raised, and that women’s labour 
shall be recognised in discussing labour problems 
in no reactionary spirit, and that no avenue of 
employment should be closed to women except 
such as would brutalise or poison them. 

Men must make women workers their equals. It 
must be equal pay for equal work, and no favour. 
The hours of labour must be reduced, so that 
instead of workers fighting each other for work 
it may be more equally divided amongst them. 
The English worker will not turn his back on 
his comrades of other lands, The cause of labour 


For INFANTS and INYALIDS. 
“ AUGUSTINERHOF, ZURICH, Nor, th, 1893. 

“ Dear Sir, —-I have much pleasure in sending you the photo of our little bay, xiateen months ald. He has 
been brought up exclusively on Mellin’s Food, and enjoys ‘the most perfect health, Hix little brother, aged four 
months, also has it; and, though by no means strong ct his birth, is now thriving and in excellent condition. 
I have recommended it to several friends, who have met with equally good results. 


“Yours truly, ELIGAVETH S. HOFER.” 
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HAS JUST BEEN 


AWARDED the GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE DRESDEN FOOD EXHIBITION. 


This follows on Three Highest. Possible Awards given at “The Chicago Kxbibition.’ The Californian Midwinter 
Exposition,” and ‘The San Francisco Fair,” making four in one ver, 
AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND KEARING OF INFANTS. A Practical and Simple Treatise for 
Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits ot Healthy and Beautitul Children, together with Fac simil-s of Original Testimonials, 
which are of the greatest interest to all mothere, to be had, with samples, free by posv, on applicrtion to 


MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. | 
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THE SHEPHERD'S 
DAUGHTER. 


following story, translated from the Russ, 
Sieg ns backward upon man’s ideal of 


woman during the middle ages in Russia, and 
forward upon some of the reasons for woman’s 


‘flashes a lig 


present-day 


Lone ago there lived in the heart of Russia a 
mighty king, young and unmarried. He was 


surrounded by a gay throng of courtiers and 


attendants, but still he began to feel lonely, so 


determined to choose a wife. He looked about, 
and watched on every side, but nowhere could 
he find a maiden to satisfy his heart’s longing. 
At last, one day while hunting, he espied on & 
grassy slope a young girl tending her father’s 
sheep. Struck by her youthful grace, he rode 
up to her, and lo! her beauty was greater than 
any extolled in fairy tale or poem; there could 
never have been her like before. 

The young king said, in his gentlest accents : 

“ Good morning, lovély maiden.” 

She answered simply : 

“Good morning, noble sir.” 

“Who is thy father P ” he next inquired. 

She point d toa village at the foot of the hill, 
and said : 

“My father is a shepherd, who lives yonder.” 

The king then put many questions to her, 
avout her family and herself. 

In the meantime her father had caught sight 
of them from his garden, and was calling loudly 
to the king to leave his daughter. But so 
absorbed had they both become in their conversa- 
tion that they paid no heed. 

Then the father called together a few of his 
neighbours, and all shouted with might and 
main, and the young king was forced to go on 
his way. 

But a few days afterwards the king, in royal 
attire, walked into the shepherd’s hut and said : 


“Good morning, dear shepherd; I desire to |’ 


marry, thy daughter.” 

“ What your Majesty wishes must needs be,” 
answered the shepherd, simply. 

Turning to the daughter, the king said : 

“ And wilt thou go away with me, dear 
maiden ?” 

“T will, my lord,” she replied. 

The young king continued in a stern voice :— 

“But one condition I make: If ever thou 
shouldst say one word, one little word, in oppo- 
sition to my will, then—thou seest this sword 
hanging at my sido—thy head will pay the 
forfeit.” 

But nothing daunted, she still expressed her 
willingness to go away with him. — 

Thereupon the king commanded her to pre- 
pare for the wedding. And he sent to all the 
neighbouring kings to bid them and their sons 
to his marriage feast. 
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The king ordered beer to be brewed without 


stint, and wine to be provided in the greatest 
abundance, and all these doings became noised 
abroad, far and wide. 

When the day had come, and all the visitors 
assembled, the king sent for his bride to be 
brought before them, still attired in her peasant 

b. 
zc My dear guests,” he said, “what do you 
think of my bride ?” 

“Tf she pleases your 
was all their reply. 

After this, the bride arrayed herself in royal 
robes, and adorned herself with the crown jewels. 
And the wedding ceremony took place. 

Next, they sat down to a sumptuous banquet, 
and there was eating and drinking, laughing and 
inging, until all were weary of merriment. 

And the king began to live a life of perfect 
unity with his beautiful queen. 

A year elapsed, and a son was born ; and the 
mother’s heart rejoiced. 

But soon the king entered the queen's 
chamber, and said, with dark face, and in 
threatening tones: 

“Thy son must be slain, for if he came to 
mount my throne, all the neighbouring kings 
would laugh and jeer at him, and join together 
to dethrone him, because of his peasant mother. 

“Tt is not for me, to oppose a wish of thine,” 
the poor queen meekly sighed. 

And the king carried the babe away as if to 
slay it; but, really, he had it secretly conveyed 
to his sister's with the request that she should 
bring him up as her own son. 

Another year passed away, and the queen 
bore the king a lovely little daughter. 

Again the king entered the queen’s chamber, 
and said, more gruffly than before: 

“Thy daughter must also be slain, lest the 
neighbouring kings should mock and insult her, 
because of her peasant birth. 

But still the queen humbly replied— 
“It is not for me to oppose thy will.” 
And this babe, too, the king sent secretly to 


Majesty, she pleases us,” 


his sister, to be brought up as her own daughter. 


Many summers came and went, and the years 


glided by. The king’s son and daughter had 


grown up at his sister's court, the son to be a 
prince of rare promise, and the daughter, a 
princess of surpassing loveliness. 

One day, the king assembled together his 
courtiers and attendants. Summoning his wife 
into their presence, he gazed at her with con- 
tempt, and thus addressed her : 

“T can live with thee no longer, for thou art 
but a peasant woman, while I—am King.” 

The broken-hearted queen uttered not a word 
of complaint. She took off ber royal robes, 
donned again her clownish frock, and began to 
tend her father’s sheep, as if she had never been 
queen. 
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Soon afterwards, the news spread that the 
king meant to marry again, and was preparing a 
feast far more sumptuous than before. 

When the day had come he sent for his former 
spouse, and said to her: 

‘“ Make ready with thine own hands the rooms 
that once were thine, for to-day I bring home my 
bride.” 

And the poor queen, notwithstanding her 
tears, put the rooms into the most beautiful 
order, and then stood humbly awaiting the 
king’s further commands. 

And lo! she sees a grand procession approach, 
headed by the king, and at his side a most lovely 
maiden. Behind them throng a countless 
multitude of attendants and guests. 

And she sees them enter the banqueting hall, 
and sit down to the regal repast; but the king 
pays no heed to her as she stands among the 
group of servants. 

But in the midst of the merriment, the king 
suddenly calls out to his former wife : 

“Dost thou not think my bride is beautiful 
indeed ?” 

And she softly replies : 

“T£ she is beautiful in thine eyes, she is all the 
more so in mine.” 

Then the king called out to her, in a voice full 
of love: 

“Put on again thy royal robes, and come sit 
by my side, for thou wast, and shalt be again, 
my true and dear wife—and lo! this maiden is 
thine own daughter, and this young prince, thy 
long-lost son.” 

From this time forth the king played no more 
tricks on his wife to prove her, and up to the day 
of his death, he never doubted a word she 
uttered. 
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Correspondence. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions exp by correspondents, 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


THE STORY OF A STRIKE. 
To the Editors of Taz Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Mespames,—A copy of your interesting paper 
for July 12th last having just met my eyes in 
this distant region, I am struck by a few lines in 
the article headed ‘“‘The Story of a Strike,” 
which endeavours to point out the causes that 
render the best public opinion of the United 
States of America powerless to effect political 
reforms in the interest of the labouring poor of 
that country. Among these causes are cited the 
following (I quote from the article) :— 

“ Also the constituency of America is com- 
posed of many elements utterly unworthy of 
political trust. There are the wastrels of Europe 
and there are the untutored descendants of 
African slaves. To many of these their vote is 
nothing more than a realisable asset.” 


5 HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON & PARIS. 
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s. WORLD. 
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Now with regard to the second of these 
classes, the writer of this is evidentl 
unaware of a fact notorious in the country itself, 
viz., that the descendants of the ex-slaves (who 
practically still live where their fathers did in the 
Southern States) with small exceptions do not 


vote, There is no need to enter into the reason | ™@98 


of this here in detail, as my object is simply to 
point out that‘ whatever obstacle to labour 
reform legislation exists in the South, it must 
not be charged to the vote of the descendants of 
the freedmen ; but when one reflects that’ they 
form almost exclusively the great labour class of 
the South, outnumbering their white capitalist 
masters, who, on the other hand, hold vast 
prope of the land and property, and all the 
egislative, executive, police and judicial forces, 
with the whole electoral machinery, in their own 
hands, and have declared from the first an iron 
determination to allow of no control from the 
‘coloured vote,” the general nature of the 
causes which keep the freedmen’s race from the 
electoral polls cannot be far to seek. The same 
line of consideration throws light on the fact that 
when their vote is—rarely—given in, and what 
is more, counted, it is on the master’s side ; but 
the additional numbers thus yielded to the 
capitalist’s cause, whilst counting for nothing 
morally, can hardly be reckoned for more even 
practically, as they but add a fraction to the 
already overwhelmingly dominant party of the 
white, educated “ solid South.” 

Of course the phrase ‘‘ the untutored descend- 
ants of African slaves” cannot be intended to 

ply to the few ‘‘coloured people” scattered 
about the Northern and Western Free States, 
the majority of whom are as much whites as 
blacks, and whose remote ancestors on the 
African slave side were enfranchised sufficiently 
long ago to allow of a long period of tutoring in 
American institutions as well as in general 
knowledge. 


Begging your kind insertion of this letter in | 


Tae Woman’s Sicnat in spite of its late date, I 
remain,—Yours faithfully, 

J. Metrorp. 
Hotel d’Angleterre, Davos Platz, Switzerland. 


| INEBRIATE HOMES. 
To the Editors of Tut Woman's SiaNat. 
Mespames,—To those attending our police 
courts and seeing time after time the same 
unfortunate individuals brought before the 
istrates for drunkenness, and committed to 
short terms of imprisonment, it must appear 
absurd to keep sending these wretched creatures 
to prison, where they must become contaminated 
(more or less) by contact with criminals of the 
worst type, and thus are liable to add other sins 
to the evil habit of drunkenness. Surely in a 
Christian country, in this enlightened age, it 
would be more to the point if homes were 
provided where monamaniacs could be placed 
under strict supervision and medical skill, where 
they would be treated intelligently for a disease 
which is either hereditary, or from an utter 
want of self respect becomes part of their nature. 
Lady Henry’s scheme for an inebriate home is, 
| I presume, a private affair, seeing that the bulk 
of the money for the same has been subscribed 
for by the branches of the association. Could 
the ladies of the executive committee not invent 
some plan to bring this matter before our 
lezislators, and point out to them the advisability | 
of founding suitable institutions where inebriates 
could be rationally treated, and brought under 
good influence, and thus won back to self respect 
and to useful citizens? Surely such a humane 
course would do credit to our intelligence and 
civilisation, and be much cheaper in the end 
than our present system of imprisonment. 
Susanna Inatis. 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 

Mespames,—In the article on the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, which ap in your 
issue of the 30th ult., the writer incidentally 
refers to travellers ‘‘ patronising the high-class 
licensed house in preference to the less pre- 
tentious temperance one.” I do not think that 
it is at all a question of pretention, but of clean- 
liness. My husband and I have just returned 
from a month’s driving tour in Somersetshire, 


| and, staunch teetotallers as we are, past expe- 


rience taught us to patronise none but licensed 


houses. Only once did we depart from this rule, 
and then, tempted by the exterior of what pro- 
fessed to be a “ Hi tL Cia Teaapekacs Hotel,” 
we were once more “taken in.” “The rooms 
were satisfactory, but cold milk was served with 
the coffee, and the look of rise on the face 
of the waitress when we asked for hot milk was 
something to be remembered. There was scarcel 
a clean article on the breakfast table. Cups pet 
cream jug were sticky and stained, and the girl 
met our request for clean cups by giving those 
we had a dry wipe. The knives were dirty, the 
vee of the metal coffee pot was encrusted with 
the accumulated ,stains of past service. There 
were no sugar tongs, and the articles on the 
table appeared to have been thrown there. This 
is not an isolated experience. Again and again 
in former years have we been tempted to try a 
Temperance Hotel, and with the same result. 
On one occasion only did we meet with decent 
accommodation, and that was at Ipswich. 
‘* Cleanliness is next to godliness.” It is a pity 
it should, as a rule, be so far removed from 
Temperance. Here is a field for woman’s work. 

there are some in our ranks capable of 
superintending establishments that shall at least 
reach the standard of the licensed house. Until 
that time comes many, like myself, will patronise 
the licensed house in preference to the less 
cleanly temperance one.— Yours ou 

8S. Hansour. 


The Enquiry Department of the Salvation 
Army has only been in existence for the past 
five years. ring that time 10,000 enquiries 
have been made for lost friends, and of these 
3,104, or a proportion of one in three, have been 
successful, 

* * + 

In America General Booth, and his officers of 
both sexes, have been declared ministers of 
religion within the meaning of the law. 

* * # 

A new novel, entitled “Through Love to 
Repentance,” by Maggie Swan, author of ‘‘ Fore 
the Sake o’ the Siller,” will be issued shortly by 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
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new Hotel opposite Euston, and within thre 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King's Crvss 
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Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8¢., 
G ‘ow. 


Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
levator. Blectric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Principles. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 

TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 

FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'’s WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


. .  President—LaDyY Henry SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NOTICE.—Will correspondents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports must be brief, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only? Depart- 
mental news, local methods of work, and new 
plans for the winter campaign will be reported as 
space permits. 


——>= 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The Manchester Women’s ©.T. A. held the quar- 
terly meeting on the 12th inst. Most encourag- 
ing reports were sent in from local branches, 
which told of an unusual amount of work having 
been done during the holiday months, by in- 
defatigable workers. Cottage meetings, scientific 
lectures, and personal visitation have been carried 
on with earnestness and zeal. Plans for the 


_ winter’s work were discussed, and an address 
’ was given by Miss 


Shilston. A vote of con- 
dolence was with the widow of the Rev. 
Prebendary Grier, one of the most devoted 
Temperance workers, who has recently passed to 


rest. 
a LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Active work has been carried on in Boston. 
Mra. Boden, president of the Derby Branch, gave 
an address at a drawing-room meeting on 
September 11th, at the read shos of J. H. Small, 
Esq., J.P. ; Alderman W. T. Small, Esq., presided. 
A copy of The Woman's Signal Budget was iven 
toeveryguest. On Thursday,September 13th, an 
enjoyable en party was held at the residence 
of Councillor J. H. Simpson, Esq. ; members of 
the: Woman’s Liberal iation and the 
B.W:T.A: were present. Miss Andrews, of 


' Brockley, andthe Rev. Blackshaw, B.A.,addressed 


the gathering upon the “ Parish Councils Bill.” 
Refreshments and music brought the party to a 
close. New members were added to the Branch, 
and the Budget was again in evidence. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Blyth branch opened their winter 
campaign with a pas meeting in the 
Mechanics’ Hall, and a tea in the Wesleyan 
Schoolroom, kindly lent for the occasion. Miss 
Cherry (North Shields) presided ; Miss Gorham 
(superintendent, Evangelistic Department) gave 
an address, and was most attentively listened to 
by a crowded audience. Ten pledges were taken 
at the close, and four new members were enrolled. 
Mrs. Long and Mr. Kelsey sang solos, and Miss 
Hunter gave a recitation. The Revs. Mr. West- 
water and Mr. Robinson took part in the 
meeting, which was felt by a'l to be a great 


success. 
YORKSHIRE. 


An interesting meeting is reported from 
Batley. Our correspondent says, ‘‘ We sent a 
very pressing invitation to the members of the 
Men’s Temperance Association to unite with us, 
and many of them accepted. An address was 
given by Mrs. Gill, of Dewsbury. Extracts were 
read from Lady Henry Somerset’s address at 
the recent annual council, and much pleasure 
and interest was expressed by all who were 
present.” 


DERBYSHIRE AND STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Chesterfield branch did an excellent 
bit of work on September 12th, by calling a 
public meeting in the Assembly Room, to hear 
Miss Kate Jenkins speak on ‘“ The Position of 
Women in regatd to Parish Councils.” Coun- 
cillor Douglas, Esq., J.P., presided. The audi- 
ence was small, but very enthusiastic, which 
gives promise of enlightened public opinion upon 
this important part of woman’s work in social 
reform. 


Brancu MEeegtine IN THE Pustic Park. 

Mrs. Wilcox. Edge presided at an open-air 
meeting in urslem, held in the new Public 
Park on Wednesday, September 12th. Miss 
Pepper, of the Wolstantun Branch, gave an 
earnest and practical address, which resulted in 
the addition of new pledges. The B.W.T.A. was 
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well represented on the occasion. Tea was 
served in the Pavilion, and we think the Public 
Park was put to the best possible use. 


GLOUCESTER “Y's.” 

A garden party was given on Wednesday last 
tothe “Y” branch by Lady Robinson at her 
country residence. Tennis, ag and bowls 
were enjoyed until tea, after w: ich an address 
was given. by Miss Saville, of Bristol, and was 
much appreciated. Miss Robinson, who is a 
vice-president of the Branch, is an active worker 
in the B.W.T.A. Lady Robinson and her 
daughter received the hearty thanks of all 
present for the enjoyable outing before the 
members returned in brakes to Gloucester. 


OUR SAILORS’ WIVES AT PORTSMOUTH. 

A most interesting meeting was held in the 
Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, on Wednesday 
evening, the 5th. The audience which thronged 
the Sailor Boys’ Room to its utmost capacity was 
composed of the wives of men serving in Her 
Majesty's Navy. They were convened by special 
invitation of Miss Weston to an ‘‘ At Home,” at 
which Dr. Sarah J. Anderson Brown gave a 
medical temperance address. The address was 
clear, lucid, and most interesting, and was illus- 
trated by diagrams. Miss Weston received all 
the visitors, and introduced Dr. Anderson 
Brown. The attention with which she was 
followed, and the hearty applause, showed the 
need of such lectures, given as only a woman 
cau, to women. Several signed the pledge, and 
after tea and coffee were served, remained behind 
to ask questions of the lecturer. It was a great 
success, and Dr. Anderson Brown may be 
assured of an even heartier welcome on her next 


visit. 
METROPOLITAN. 


The Brirton and Stockwell Branch have 
rented charming headquarters at 390, Brixton 
Road, Brixton, which will be opened on Octo- 
ber 3rd, at 4.10 p.m. An attractive programme 
has been prepared for the afternoon and even- 
ing —that of the evening being of a musical and 
social nature. A cordial invitation is given to 
B.W.T.A. members in and around London to 
attend. 

A most successful social meeting of the 
Whitechapel Nurses’ Branch was recently held 
at the Whitechapel Infirmary, when a paper on 
Temperance called ‘‘ Recruits Wanted” was 
read by Sister Burnett, and a very enjoyable 
evening spent. We are glad to say that the 
membership list has doubled its number since 
the formation of the branch in May last. 

The Plaistow members and friends held a 
picnic on August 27th, leaving the Mission Hall 
at 9 a.m. for the Forest, near Epping. The 
branch is growing in numbers, and the workers 
are preparing for the winter's work with en- 
thusiasm. 


FRESH AIR FUND. 


Sister KaTHLEen acknowledges with thanks the 
following contributions towards the Children’s 
Holiday Fund. 


Henry Smithett 

Miss Jones. 

Miss M. Smith 

S. M. Wallace er 
Mrs. Cliff Scatcherd .. 
Mrs. Johnson 

May Evans 

‘Sick one” .. 

S. M. Shields .. 

A Friend, Guernsey 
A Widow’s Mite 
S.S.... se 

“ Agnes ” ue 

A Friend, Mold er 
One who Loves Children 
Mrs. Plant 

H. Taylor 

Mrs. Hindley. . 

A Friend 

Mrs. Grace 

Mrs. Butcher .. 

Mrs. Littleboy 

Mrs. Stephenson 

Miss Mitchell 
“Trene” 
¢¢ Tnasmuch ’ 
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LITERATURE DEPART- 
. MENT. 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, EC. 


All orders should be addressed to the Literature 
Secretary. 


25 per cont. allowed for cash. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
- BOOKS. 


“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Frances E 
WILLARD and her kinswoman, MINERVA 
Brace Norton. With Introduction by Lapy 
Henry Somerset. Price 6s., carriage extra. 

CHILDREN'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK : Our Village 
Life, Written and designed by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Post free, 2s. 

NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Introduction by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note by John G. 
Whittier. Cloth, 23. 6d.; gilt, 33., post free. 

WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. By Miss Frances E, 
Willard. Price 3s., post free. 

HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. ; 

EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.S.). Price, cloth, 23. 6d., post free. 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs. 
PEARSALL SMITH (H.W.8.) Price 6d., post 


free. 

MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. JosEPH 
Lucas. Price 1s., by post ls. ld. 

DUTIES OF WOMEN. Acourse of Lectures. By 
Frances Power Cobbe, Price 2s. 6d., post 


free, 

THE WHITE RIBBON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by Miss Anna Gordon. Price 3s. 

MEMORIES OF THE CRUSADE. By Mother 
Stewart. Price 6s. 

THE CRUSADER IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Mother Stewart. Price 4s. 


PAMPHLETS, Erc. 


“WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS?” 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 
1d.; 6s. per 100. 

A WIDER OUTLOOK. By Lady Henry Somerset. 
Single copies, ld.; 6s. per 100. 

QUIET HOURS. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 
Single copies, 1d. ; 6s. per 100. 

TEMPERANCE, as it Affects Women of the Upper 
and Middle Classes. By Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford. Single copies, 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

“HIRING FAIRS,” with pretace by Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Price 1d., 6s. per 100. 

WHAT IS IT TO BEACHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen copies, in 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
Lady Henry. Price 7d., post free. 

THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price 7d. 
per packet of one dozen, post free. 

THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss Frances E. Willard. Price 2d. 

MODERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Sivgle copies, 1d ; 6:. 
per 100. 

A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Single copies, 1d.; 6s. 


per 100. 

SOCIAL PURITY. By Miss Frances E. Willard. 
Single copies, 1d. ; 6s. per 100. 

WHITE LIFE FOR TWO. By Miss Frances E. 
Willard. Single copies, 1d.; 64. per 100. 

GROCERS’ LICKNCES. By Mrs. ORMISTON 
CHant. Just Published, ‘Price 1d, 61 


r 100. 
SURSUM CORDA. Mra. Josephine Butler. 3d. 
SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN. Miss 
Balgarnie. Price 2d. 
A PLEA POR THE APPOINTMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS. By Miss Balgarnie. 3d., post free. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, EIGHTEENTH 
ANNUAL COUNCIL. Price 4d. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT.—Price 6d., by 


post 8d. 
NEW ANNUAL LEAFLET. Price 1d., or 63. per 


100. 

WHITE RIBBON HYMN SHEETS. New series, 
2s. per 100. 

SUGGESTED RULES FOR BRANCH USE. 
Revised. Price ls. per 100. 

PARLIAMENTARY RULES. New 
Edition. ; 

NEW PLEDGE CARD, Beautiful artistic 
design. Single cards 2d., or Is. 9d. per doz. 

“Y” PLEDGE CARD, Quite new. Single. card: 
2d., or 1s. 9d. per doz. Bee seo red 

DRAWING ROOM PLEDGE BOOKS. Nett 9d. 


Price 1d. 
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Poor Parish Surrounded 


Vietoria and Albert Docks. 


WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Fresh Air for Children and Invalids, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Numerous population of poor pale-faced 
children and honest working men risi 
from eick in whose case 
essential to . 10s. will give a fort- 
night's fresh air to sickly child or invalid.— 
Rev. STEWART S ; Vv 


St. Mark’s, Victoria Docks, London, 8. 
Anon. and Sir W. C. thanked. 


FRESH AIR FOR POOR CHILDREN 


For 10/- subscribed, a pale-faced child can 
enjoy a country holiday for a fortoight. 
Help — needed for 500 in this, the 
third Poorest District in London. 


A. 8TYLEMaN Heanina, Vicar, St. Paul’s, 
Clerkenwell, 45, Colebrooke Row, N. 


Bankers—London and County. 


x THE BEST COOKERY BOOK FOR ALL. Y 


x 


wecwenous | 
| SIDE DISHES. 
(| By CHAS. HERMAN SENN, 


4 Inspecting and Consulting CHEF bs 


LONDON. 


Price 3s.6d. Cloth and gilt, elegantly 
bound. 


Only to be obtained of k 
JOHN HADDON & CO’S b 


de QUIGINE, NATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL of COOKERY, 


Central Publishing Offices, 
Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, B.C. 


NR IS SINAN INASANA 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insert:ons as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Larest TIME TURSDAVY. 


—————— 


PPOLEESTONE (best. part)— Good 


Private TEMPERKANCK BOARDING 
HUOSE, conducted on Obristian 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
inclusive weekly.—Miss WoopwakpD (mem- 
ber of oval British Nursing Association), 
Haversto-k House, Claremont Road. 


‘ELPHAM MANOR HOUSE, mile 
from BOGNOR. — Unfurnished. — 4 
living rooms, 38 ft. (conservatory off, 

26 ft. by 16 ft.), 25 ft., 16 1t. by 16 ft., 16 ft. 
by 16 ft., 11 bedrooms from 22 ft., spacious 
offices, stabling for 7, paddock, vinery, 3} 
acres. FURNISHED, 3 guineas weekly. 
—Mrs. Auld, as above. (w.s.350. 


AST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX.—A 
Lady wishes to recommend the apart- 
mente at Mrs. Charlwcod’s, Oxford 

House, Garland Road, for summer or winter. 
Hot and Co.d Bath. Terms moderate, and 
strict honesty. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
20 WORDS FOR 23s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


Jonn Hanpow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


OTE.—GOODWILL OF GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, and valuable freehold 
property for sale (Midlands). School 

of high repute. Over 100day pupils. Income 
£1,017, largely augmentable by taking 
boarders. Principal retiring. Price £3,100 
(goodly portion on mortgage if desired). 

xceptionally fine investment for efficient 
teicher.—Apply, ScHOLasTIC MuTuaL Asso- 
CIATION, LiD., Burlington Chambers, New 


——= 


Dr. MARY J. 
give a Course of Lectures, to Women only, 
on their Physical Structure, Health and 
Disease, on September 18th, lyth, 20th, and 
2\st, at 3.15 p.m., at Dr. Williams’ Library, 
Gordon Square, W.C. Silver Collection. 

LW.s.351, 


HALL-WILLIAMS will 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER’S 


(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris. 1889.) 


Children’s 1s. 3d. per doz. 
AMBRIC itt. 53:2" | tate 


LINEN 


MATOHLESS SHIRTS. Best quality Longcloth, 
with 4-fold Linen Fronts, 350. 6d. ner half-dozen (to 
Measure, 2s, extra). 


Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
yards, 58. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. eac! 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. ™3" 
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To enable anyone to test the truth of the above we will send }-lb. Sample in a Handsome 


SHOPS SSSSSSSESESOSS $4444444 


EEEEEEEEEESEEEEESEESEHEHES 


7 Hemstitched. 


Gents’ ...... 


COLLARS. Laptrs’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 


mpress Frederick of Germany. 


EAPEST 


mm, 16 02. for 15. 


a 


Wheat Phosphates (not. chemical phosphates) supply the building 
material for the Human Frame. If Children are to grow up straight- 
limbed and strong their Food must contain sutticient of these organic 


Phosphates to perfectly form and sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, 
brain, &c. 


66 ”» rs: 

Frame Food Diet is theonly food containing the organic phosphates 
extracted from Wheat Bran, which are so vitally necessary for the 
development and vigour of the Human Frame; it is therefore the 
best food for Infants, Invalids. Nursing Mothers, &c. In process of 
manufacture the action of the Extract. upon the starch converts it into 
Dextrine, thereby rendering ‘ Frame Food ” Diet especially suitable for 
the weak digestive powers of young Infants and Invalids. 

Children grow stout and strong while using it; Invalids find it restorative 
and invigorating ; 


N ursing Mothers are greatly benefited in the flow and nutritive nature 


of their milk ; and the same unique phosphatic nourishment replenishes 


the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with the best 
both mother and child. ‘ ats : ee 


Enamelled Bor, FREE, on receipt of 3d. to pay postage. (Mention this paper.) 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in tins. 1 lb. at Is., 4 lbs. at 3s. 9d., or sent, carriage paid, by 
FRAME FOOD OO., LTD., LomBaRp Roap, BatreRska, Lonpon, S.W. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” : 


BEECHAM S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, oid. 18. lid.. and 2s. ed. enthi ‘with full directions. 
BEECHAM’S ‘TOOTH PASTE 
¢ 
Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 


e and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


ae Prepared cath by ae aprenibas 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 


sence 28. Md. per doz, 
ll 


ae i} ° oo d. *” 
Samples “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. ROBINSON & 
and | POCKET CLEAVER have a world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 
Illustrated Price Lists | 
POST FREE. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


CUFFS, for Ladies or Gentiemen, from 5s. 11d. per dozen. 


& SHIRTS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkjns, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
doz. Table Cloths, 2 yarss equare, 2s. 1ld.; 2$ yards by 3 


‘acturers to H. M. the Queen and 
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TEA without TANNIN 


TANOGE 


Improves | mere” Sra tesa : 


ron to} the | Soxcersa.'s | '*:** 
spoontal pote The Tanocea Tabiet 
of ~ — Company, 
neu ra- on BLETCHLEY 
lises the |i m pos- 

TANNIN, | sible, “oe 


3 
at 
a 


LE 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


t 


D: 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


Joun Happon & Oo., Latest Time TUESDAY. 


TUDENT TEACHERS RECEIVED 
as VACANOIKS occur. COMFORT. 
ABLE HOMS. HIGH SCHOOL 

TEACHING. London Matriculation, Cam. 
cee Local, Royal Academy of Mute, 

uth Kensington, Froebel, and all other 
examinations. Moderate Fees.—Knighte- 
ville Training College and Kindergarten, 
Lewisham High Road, 8.B. 


— 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 


30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 


Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIM TUESDAY, 
M® WHITE BAMFORD,B.W.T.A., 
ie open to receive Kngagemente to 
Appress Megxtines (Gospel Tem- 
perance), Drawing-roomsor Public. Terms: 
Travelling Expenses and small fee. Appli- 
cation by letter.—116, Hanley Road, N. 
A® NURSE or MAID to LADY 
going to Australia; aged 21 years; 
good needlewoman ; abetainer ; good 
references.—-1, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Kent. 
(W.8.348, 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade ndvts,... che ... 5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 


£10 
ww. &5 58. 


Page ... an 
Haif-page ... 
Quarter see as £3 158. 
Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted... ... 80 words 1/8, 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant see . 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel, 
laneous udvts. —... ... 30 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


A SOLID FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 


LADIES’ MEDIUM 


FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) IS 


The ‘Woman’s Signal.’ 
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“A SMALL SPOONFUL | 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 

with boiling water or milk, | 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely sure 

“The Typical Cocoa of English Moda || oie end aa 
. the greatest strength and 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” the finest flavour, entirely 


re apo Beg 9, ° ” 
The dnt, gah | fot from amy aditure 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants. ”— 


Established 
BEST 8 em oy Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
ap % ae 


ini R\% 


“ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet. 


FOR & 
<P IN FANTS, in Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
.~Y INVALIDS, We © 
AND THE AGED. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


THE ADDRESSES, REPORTS, AND MINUTES 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL 


OF THE 


Tlational British Women's Temperance Association 


Are now ready, price 6d., postage 3d. 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. 


Series Nos. land 2. 
Price 3d. each, by post 3id. 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, EC. 


er int ted y Haze LL, ey & Vixgy, Lp., at 5 and6, Cnr atipet, Hatton Garden + qua Publ shed b y Ma aks aeeX 125, Fleet gas London B.C. 
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